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THYATIRA was a city of Lydia, on the borders of 
Mysia: it is said to have been a Macedonian colony. 
During the wars of the Greek kings of Syria it un- 
derwent various changes, and finally surrendered to 
the Romans under Scipio. St. Luke informs us 
that Lydia was ‘a seller of purple, of the city of 
Thyatira,”’ (Acts xvi. 14;) and the discovery of an 
inscription here (among the very few remains which 
have survived the destroying hand of time) which 
makes mention of “ the dyers,’’ has been considered 
important in connection with this passage. At the 
present time this place is celebrated for dyeing. 
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Modern Thyatira, by the Turks called Ak-hissar, 
or the White Castle, isa large town, situated on a 
plain, about twenty-seven miles from Sardis. “ The 
appearance of Thyatira, as we approached it,”’ says 
the Rev. I. V. J. Arundell, was that of a very long 
line of cypresses, poplars, and other trees, amidst 
which appeared the minarets of several mosques. 
On the left a view of distant hills, the line of which 
continued over the town.”? The pvpulation is esti- 


mated at three hundred Greek houses, thirty Arme- 
nian, and about one thousand Turkish. There are 
nine mosques and two churches. 
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RUINED TEMPLE OF 


Eruior1a Proper, which comprises the modern 
countries of Nubia and Abyssinia, lying to the south 
of Egypt, is frequently mentioned in the Prophetic 
Writings in conjunction with the latter country. 
This is particularly the case in the denunciation 
against both countries in Isa. xx., Ezek. xxx. 1—20, 
and in Ezek. xxix. 10, (marginal rendering,) in 
which last passage we read, “I will make Egypt 
waste from Migdol to Syene,” or Assouan, on the 
confines of Ethiopia, which prediction was fulfilled 
by the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar: and the mag- 
nificent ruins which yet remain attest how literally 
Ethiopia has ‘* fallen.”’ 

One of the most interesting memorials of ancient 
art in this country is the ruined Temple of Isis, at 
Ghertasher, which place is variously called Gortas, 
Gartaas, and Kardassy, or Khardassy, by different 
travelers, who have endeavored to transmit, by 
writing, the names of places as they were pro- 
nounced to them by the natives. The name Kar- 
dassy is applied to about six miles extent of country, 
throughout which (Sir Frederick Henniker states) 
are visible the foundations of many buildings, that 
would, if completed, have rendered it a city of tem- 
ples. The remains of the temple delineated in our 
engraving are situated on the western bank of the 
Nile, not many miles above Assouan : they consist 
of six beautifully finished columns, with enriched 
capitals. Two of them, facing the north, which are 
seen on the right hand of our view, are engaged in 











ISIS, IN ETHIOPIA. 


a wall two-thirds of their height, forming a gateway , 
they have quadrangular capitals, supported by the 
head of Isis, represented with cows’ ears, as at 
Denderah. The faces are well preserved, and have 
the peculiar form, the prominent eye, and soft ex- 
pression of the lip, which generally characterize the 
Egyptian statues, and of which a living model may 
now and then be found among the Egyptian women 
of the present day. The other four columns, two 
on the west and two on the east, are also engaged 
in a wall half their height. The capitals vary, but 
are of the lotus form: two of them have the grape 
and wheat-ear in relief under their volutes. The 
columns stand on circular bases, and the foundation 
of the whole is partly seen. The architraves, en- 
tablature, and part of the cornice remain. The 
shafts are about three feet in diameter, and about 
ten feet apart. The north front is thirty feet, the 
east and west is thirty-six feet. On a column of the 
north front are characters, much defaced, of a Greek 
inscription; on the other column are characters, 
none of which could be traced by Captain Light. 
A little to the north of these ruins are quarries of 
sandy freestone, containing not fewer than one hun- 
dred Greek inscriptions, with busts placed in the 
niches which are cut in the face of the rock. The 
purport of these inscriptions is, that the individuals 
named therein iad come there to worship, and had 
presented offerings for themselves, their wives and 
children, and their friends. : 
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THE FORUM. 
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The Forum, which is delineated in our engrav- 
ing, is perhaps the most melancholy object which 
Rome contains within its walls. Not only is its 
former grandeur utterly annihilated, but the ground 
has not been applied to any other purpose. When 
the visitor descends into it from the Capitoline Hill, 
or Mount, he finds many of the ancient buildings 
buried under irregular heaps of soil; and a vivid 
imigination might fancy that some spell hung over 
the spot, forbidding it to be profaned by the ordinary 
occupations of inhabited cities. Where the Roman 
people beheld temples erected to perpetuate their 
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AS SEEN FROM THE CAPITOLENE MOUNT. 


exploits, and where the nobles vied with each other 
in the magnificence of their dwellings, we now see 
a few insulated pillars standing, and some broken 
arches. Where the comitia were held, where Cicero 
harangued, and where triumphal processions passed, 
we now see no animated beings, except strangers 
who are animated by curiosity, or convicts wko are 
employed in excavating as a punishment, and cattle 
grazing upon the scanty pasture. The Roman Fo- 
rum is now called the Campo Vaccino: it is com- 
puted to have been 705 feet in length, and 470 in 
width 
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“JT HAVE A COTTAGE.” 





BY GEORGE H. BOKER. 





I HAVE a cottage where the sunbeams lurk, 
Peeping around its gables all day long, 
Brimming the butter-cups until they drip 

With molten gold, like o’ercharged crucibles. 
Here, wondering why the morning glories close 
Their crumpled edges ere the dew is dry, 
Great lilies stand, and stretch their languid buds 
In the full blaze of noon, until its heat 

Has pierced them to their centres. Here the rose 
Is larger, redder, sweeter, longer-lived, 

Less thorny, than the rose of other lands, 





I have a cottage where the south wind comes, 
Cool from the spicy pines, or with a breath 

Of the mid ocean salt upon its lips, 

Ard a low, lulling, dreamy sound of waves, 

To breathe upon me as I lie along 

On my white violets, marveling at the bees 

That toil but to be plundered, or the mart 

Of striving men, whose bells I sometimes hear 
When they will toss their brazen throats at heaven, 
And howl to vex me. But the town is far; 


And all its noises, ere they trouble me, 
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Must take a convoy of the scented breeze, 

“And climb the hills, and cross the bloomy dales, 

And catch a whisper in the swaying grain, 

And bear unfaithful echoes from the wood, 

And mix with birds and streams and fluttering leaves, 
And an old ballad which the shepherd hums, 

Straying in thought behind his browsing flock. 


I have a cottage where the wild bee comes 

To hug the thyme, and woo its dainties forth ; 
Where humming-birds, plashed with the rainbow’s 
Poise on their whirring wings before the door, [dies, 
And drain my honeysuckles at a draught. 

Ah, giddy sensualist, how thy blazing throat 

F lashes and throbs, while thou dost pillage me 

Of all my virgin flowers! And then, away— 
What eye may follow! But yon constant robin; 
Spring, summer, winter, still the same clear song 
At morn and eve, still the contented hop, 

And low, sly whistle, when the crumbs are thrown; 
Yet he is jealous of ~-y tawny thrush, 

And drives him off, ere a faint symphony 

Ushers the carol warming in his breast. 


I have a cottage where the winter winds 

Wreck their rude passions on the neighboring hills, 

And crawl down, shattered by the edgéd rocks, 

To hide themselves among the stalactites 

That roof my frosty cave, against mid-summer ; 

Or in the bosom of the stream they creep, 

Numbing the gurgling current till it lies 

Stark, frozen, lifeless, silent as the moon; 

Or wrestle with the cataracts; or glide, 

Rustling close down, among the crisp dead grass, 

To chase the awkward rabbits from their haunts; 

Or beat my roof with its own sheltering boughs— 

Yet never daunt me! For my flaming logs 

Pour up the chimney a defiant roar, 

While Shakspeare and a flask of southern wine, 

Brown with the tan of Spain, or red Bordeaux, 

Charm me until the crocus says to me, 

In its own way, ‘‘ Come forth, I’ve brought the 
Spring !”? 


I have a cottage where a brook runs by, 

Making faint music from the rugged stones 

O’er which it slides; and at the height of Prime, 
When snows are melting on the misty hills 

That front the south, this brook comes stealing up 
To wash my door-stone. Oft it bears along, 

Sad sight, a funeral of primroses— 

Washed from the treacherous bank to which they grew 
With too fond faith—all trooping one by one, 
With nodding heads, in seemly order ranged, 
Down its dull current toward the endless sea. 

Oh, brook, bear me, with such a holy calm, 

To the vast ocean that awaits for me, 

And I know one whose mournful melody 

Shall make your name immortal as my love. 


I have a cottage in the cloven hills; 
Through yonder peaks the flow of sunlight comes, 





Dragging its sluggish tide across the path 

Of the reluctant stars which silently 

Are buried in it; through yon western gap 

Day ebbs away, leaving a margin round, 

Of sky and cloud, drowned in its sinking flood, 

Till Venus shimmers through the rising blue, 

And lights her sistersup. Here lie the mvonbeams, 
Hour after hour, becalmed in the still trees, 

Or on the weltering leaves of the young grass 

Rest half asleep, rocked by some errant wind. 
Here are more little stars, on winter nights, 

Than sages reckon in their heavenly charts; 

For the brain wanders, and the dizzy eye 

Aches at their sum, and dulls, and winks with them. 
The northern-lights come down to greet me here, 
Playing fantastic tricks above my head, 

With their long tongues of fire, that dart and catch, 
From point to point, across the firmament ; 

As if the face of heaven were passing off 

In low combustion; or the kindling night 

Were slowly flaming to a fatal dawn, 

Wide spread and sunless as the day of doom. 


I have a cottage cowering in the trees, 

And seeming to shrink lower day by day. 
Sometimes I fancy that the growing boughs 

Have dwarfed my dwelling ; but the solemn oaks, 
That hang above my rvof so lovingly, 

They, too, have shrunk. I know not how itis; 
For when my mother led me by the hand 

Around our pale, it seemed a weary walk ; 

And then, as now, the sharp roof nestled there 
Among the trees, and they propped heaven. Alas! 
Who leads me now around the bushy pale? 

Who shows the bird’s nests in the twilight leaves? 
Who catches me within her fair round arms, 
When Autumn shakes the acorns on our roof, 

To startle me? I know not how it is; 

The house has shrunk, perhaps, as our poor hearts, 
When they both broke at parting, and mine closed 
Upon a memory, shutting out the world 

Like a sad anchorite. Ah! that gusty morn! 

But here she lived, here Gied, and so will I. 


I have a cottage—murmur if ye will, 

Ye men whose lips are prison-doors to thoughts 
Born with mysterious struggles iu the heart ; 
And, maidens, let your store of hoarded smiles 
Break from their dimples, like the spreading rings 
That skim a lake, when some stray blossom falls 
Warm in its bosom. Ah! you cannot tell 

Why violets choose not a neighboring bank, 

Why cowslips blow upon the self-same bed, 
Why, year by year, the swallow seeks one nest, 
Why the brown wren rebuilds her hairy home. 
Oh! sightless cavilers, you do not know 

How deep roots strike, or with what tender care 
The soft down lining warms the nest within. 
Think as you will, murmur, and smile apace— 

I have a cottage where iy days shall close, 

Calm as the setting of a feeble star. 




















THE CONSUMPTIVE’S REPLY. 


BY GEO. D. PRENTICE. 
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Yes, dear one, I amdying. Hope at times 
Has whispered to me, in her syren tones, 

But now, alas! I feel the tide of life 
Fast ebbing from my heart. I know that soon 
The green and flowery curtain of the grave 
Will close as softly round my fading form 

As the calm shadows of the evening hour 

Close o’er the fading stream. 

Oh! there are times 

When my heart’s tears gush wildly at the thought 
That, in the fresh, young morning-tide of life, 

I must resign my breath. ‘To me the earth 

Is very beautiful. I love its flowers, 

Its birds, its dews, its rainbows, its glad streams, 
Its vales, its mountains, its green, wooing woods, 
Its moonlight clouds, its sunsets, and its soft 
And dewy twilights ; and I needs must mourn 
To think that I shall pass away, 

And see them nevermore. 

But thou, the loved 

And fondly cherished idol of my life, 

Thou dear twin-spirit of my deathless soul, 

»T will be the keenest anguish of my heart 

To part from thee. True, we have never loved 
With the wild passion that fills heart and brain 
With flame and madness, yet my love for thee 

Is my life’s life. A deeper, holier love 

Has never sighed and wept beneath the stars, 

Or glowed within the breasts of saints in heaven. 
It does not seem a passion of my heart, 

It is a portion of my soul. I feel 

That I am but a softened shade of thee, 

And that my spirit, parted from thine own, 
Might fade and perish from the universe 

Like a star-shadow when the star itself 

Is hidden by the storm-cloud. Ay, I fear 

That heaven itself, though filled with love and God, 
Will be to me all desolate, if thou, 

Dear spirit, art not there, I’ve often prayed 
That I might die before thee, for I felt 

I could not dwell without thee on the earth, 

And now my heart is breaking at the thought 

Of dying while thou livest, for I feel, 

My life’s dear idol, that I cannot dwell 

Without thee in the sky. Yet well I know 
That love like ours, so holy, pure and high, 

So far above tlie passions of the earth, 

Can perish not with mortal life. In heaven 

*T will brighten to a lovely star, and glow 

In the far ages of eternity, 

More beautiful and radiant than when first 

*T was kindled into glory. Oh! I love, 

I dearly love thee—these will be my last, 

My dying words upon the earth, and they 

Will be my first when we shall meet in heaven ; 
And when ten thousand myriads of years 

Shall fade into the past eternity, 

My soul will breathe the same dear words to thine, 
I love thee, oh! I love thee! 

Weak and low 

My pulse of life is fluttering at my heart, 

And soon ’t will cease forever. These faint words 
Are the last echoes of the spirit’s chords, 
Stirred by the breath of memory. Bear me, love, 














I pray thee, to yon open window now, 

That I may look once more on nature’s face 
And listen to her gentle music-tone, 

Her holy voice of love. How beautiful 
How very beautiful, are earth and sea, 

And the o’erarching sky to one whose eyes 

Are soon to'close upon the scenes of time! 

Yon blue lake sleeps beneath the flower-crowned hill 
With his sweet picture on her breast ; the white 
And rosy clouds are floating through the air 
Like cars of happy spirits; every leaf 

And flower are colored by the crimson hues 

Of the rich sunset, as the heart is tinged 

By thoughts of Paradise ; and the far trees 
Seem as if leaning, like departed souls, 

Upon the holy heavens. And look! oh look! 
Yon lovely star, the glorious evening star, 

Is shining there, far, far above the mists 

And dews of earth, like the bright star of faith, 
Above our mortal tears! I ne’er before 
Beheld the earth so green, the sky so blue, 

The sunset and the star of eve so bright, 

And soft, and beautiful; I never felt 

The dewy twilight breeze so calm and fresh 
Upon my cheek and brow; I never heard 

The melodies of wind, and bird, and wave, 
Fall with such sweetness on the ear. I know 
That heaven is full of glory, but a God 

Of love and mercy will forgive the tears, 
Wrung from the fountain of my frail young heart, 
By the sad thought of parting with the bright 
And lovely things of earth. 

And, dear one, now 

I feel that my poor heart must bid farewell 

To thine. Oh! no, no, dearest! not farewell, 
For ofi I will be with thee on the earth, 
Although my home be heaven. At eventide 
When thou art wandering by the silent stream, 
To muse upon the sweet and mournful past, 

I will walk with thee, hand in hand, and share 
Thy gentle thoughts and fancies ; in thy grie*, 
When all seems dark and desolate around 

Thy bleak and lonely pathway, I will glide 
Like a bright shadow o’er thy soul, and charm 
Away thy sorrow; in the quiet hush 

Of the deep night, when thy dear head is laid 
Upon thy pillow, and thy spirit craves 
Communion with my spirit, I will come 

To nerve thy heart with strength, and gently lay 
My lip upon thy forehead with a touch 

Like the soft kisses of the southern breeze 
Stealing o’er bowers of roses; when the wild, 
Dark storms of life beat fiercely on thy head, 
Thou wilt behold my semblance on the cloud, 
A rainbow to thy spirit ; I will bend 

At times above the fount withia thy soul, 

And thou wilt see my image in its depths, 
Gazing into thy dark eyes with a smile 

As I have gazed in life. And I will come 

To thee in dreams, my spirit-mate, and we, 
With clasping hands and intertwining wings, 
Will nightly wander o’er the starry deep, 

And by the blessed streams of Paradise, 
Loving in heaven as we have loved on earth. 
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SALMON, AND SALMON-FISHING. 





BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, AUTHOR OF “‘ FRANK FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS,”’ ‘FISH AND FISHING,” ETC. 
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THE SALMON. (Salmo Salar.) 


Tus glorious fellow, who is admitted on all hands 
to be the very king of fishes, as regards personal 
beauty, strength, agility, and speed, as regards ex- 
cellence upon the table, and as regards the sport he 
gives to the vigorous and skillful angler, is in this 
month in his prime of health, vigor, and perfection, 
in all those Waters of the United States and British 
Provinces, wherein he still exists. Within the 
limits of the former, on the Eastern or Atlantic side 
of the continent, those waters are confined to a few of 
the noble and limpid rivers in the State of Maine 
from the Rennebeck, eastward, and to one or two 
large streams of Northern New York emptying into 
the St. Lawrence. In the British Provinces of New 
Brunswick and Canada East, all the waters, whether 
emptying into the Bay of Fundy or the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, are literally alive with this noble 
predatory fish, to such an extent that an accom- 
plished fly-fisher, temporarily resident in the first- 
named province, ‘ offered in 1850 to back himself, 
for any reasonable amount of bet, to kill with his 
own hand, three hundred salmon in that river’ 
—the Nepisiguit discharging its waters into Bathurst 
Harbor—“ during the month of July next ensuing.” 
I quote from a letter of my friend Mr. Perley, the 





able and enterprising author of the ‘‘Sea and River 
Fisheries of New Brunswick,’’ who adds, on his 
own account, “and with any reasonable luck as to 
weather, would readily win his bet.’ He took last 
season, before breakfast one day seventeen salmon ; 
and I have heard of thirty being taken in a day by 
indifferent fishers.” 

Think of this, ye ambitious spirits, who casting 
deftly the long line and the winged deceit, pride 
yourselves on basketing your dozen or two of half- 
pound trout at Snedecor’s or Carman’s, on the south 
side! Think of this—thirty salmon in a day with 
the fly, and that by indifferent fishers! Of a truth, 
the Nepisiguit, the Ristigouche, and the Miramichi, 
must be the paradise terrestrial, or aquatic rather, 
of the fly-fisher; nor is it so hard a region of attain- 
ment, for from Boston the good steamer Admiral 
plies weekly to the city of St. John, and thence, on 
application to the good sportsman whose name I 
have recorded above, the pilgrim in pursuit of pis- 
catorial glory, shall be right easily, and with a good 
will, forwarded upon his way. 

But to return from this brief though not imper- 
tinent digression, although the salmon is so well 
known to all the dwellers of cities on the Atlantic 
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coast as to require no description, yet for the benefit 
of inland sportsmen, and those especially, who, re- 
siding on the Susquehanna and the southern rivers 
generally, fancy that they possess the salmon, in the 
glass-eye, or pike-perch, [ shall proceed to insert 
a brief description of this beautiful glory of the rivers 
of all northern latitudes, alike on the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, and on the northern seas of Europe. 

‘The salmon, fresh run from the sea, on his first 
entrance into the estuaries of the fresh rivers, up 
which he runs to deposit his spawn—of which more 
anon—is perhaps the most perfect in shape of all 
animals, and the most exquisite model of marine 
architecture in existence. 

The proportions of one in perfect condition, and a 
large fish, are thus given by Sir Humphrey Davy, 
himself an eminent and eager fly-fisher, as well asa 
great naturalist and philosopher—the length 38% 
inches—the circumference 21 inches, and the weight 
22 lbs. 

The head is small and sharpened, the body thence 
increasing gradually to about two-fifths of its length, 
at which point its girth is the greatest, with lines as 
shapely and a curvature as evenly and gracefully 
swelling as those of the entrance of the fleetest ship 
that ever walked the waters. Thence aftward, 
like the run of the same vessel, it tapers far more 
rapidly and sharply, the narrowest point being at 
four-fifths of its whole length, beyond which its 
broad, flat, deeply forked tail, the rudder at once and 
propeller of this wonderful animated machine, ex- 
pands to a width all but equal to that of the broadest 
portion of the body. The consequence of this ex- 
quisitely beautiful conformation is a combination of 
vigor, swiftness, and power of resistance to the ele- 
ment in which it exists equal to that of any known 
animal. The dart of the salmon in pursuit of its 
prey, or its arrowy rush, on feeling the sting of the 
barbed hook, is comparable to nothing but the 
velocity of the swallow in the air. He runs up any 
rapids, it matters not how swift, or steep, or strong, 
of the mightiest rivers with scarce an effort; he 
leaps all obstacles, whether of mill-dams or natural 
water-falls, not exceeding thirteen feet in perpen- 
dicular height, as easily as a trained hunter tops a 
quickset hedge; and, what is perhaps the most 
astonishing proof of his wonderful muscular strength, 
he can retain his station, head on in the teeth of a cur- 
rent, against which the strongest swimmer would not 
presume to struggle, motionless for many minutes to- 
gether, at the end of which a slight and scarcely per- 
ceptible sweep of the powerful tail gives. him, with- 
out sending him forward, the power of retaining his 
position, as before, for a similar interval of time. 

When fresh from the sea, the upper part of his 
head, and all his body above the lateral line, are of 
a deep cerulean blue, almost black along the ridge, 
and mellowing downward into lustrous, pearly azure 
on the sides, the lower parts and belly glitter like 
burnished silver, and the whole fish appears, when 
newly taken from the water, to be cased in such 
silver and enameled mail, as we read of as worn by 
the tragic heroines of Tasso’s or Ariosto’s poetry. 






A few irregular black spots scattered along the 
back and upper regions of his sides seem to set off 
by the contrast the brilliancy of his géneral coloring. 
The structural peculiarities of the salmon, by 
which he is distinguished from all other families, are 
his sharp, strong, hooked teeth, and the number and 
formation of his fins. These latter are in number 
seven, exclusive of the tail—two dorsals, on the ridge 
of the back, the posterior of the two being a mere 
fatty appendage ; two pectorals, immediately behind 
the gills ; two ventrals on the sides of the belly about 
midway the length of the fish; and one anal, mid- 
way between the ventrals and the under origin of 
the tail. The peculiarity in their formation is that 
they are all supported by soft branched rays, as they 
are called, in opposition to the sharp and thorny 
spines, Which are found more or less numerous in 
the dorsals, ventrals, and anals of many other fa- 
milies of fish—as the. perch, the bass, and others, 
one of which is the fish known as the Ohio or Sus- 
quebanna salmon, but correctly named the pike- 
perch, or yellow sandre. 

By the number and quality of his fins, therefore, 
the salmon family may be readily distinguished from 
all others ; no other family having the hinder fatty 
dorsal fin. 

By the number of rays in the several fins, the true 
salmon, or sea salmon, may be known from the 
others of his family, as the salmon-trout, or sea- 
trout, the spotted, or brook-trout, the several varieties 
of lake-trout peculiar to the great inland waters of 
this country, and the many other more distantly con- 
nected species which it is unnecessary here to enu- 
merate, though it may be well to state that the white 
fish of the lakes, the Otsego bass, the smelt, and 
the capelan, are all of this family. 

These fin rays in the true salmon are as follows: 
in the first dorsal, 15—second dorsal, 0—pectorals, 
each, 14—ventrals, each, 10—-anal, 13—caudal fin, 
or tail, 21. 

I have been more particular in dwelling on these 
particulars, because I am well aware that there are 
many goed sportsmen throughout the country in the 
habit of miscalling many fishes, from ignorance of 
the true distinctive marks, who will gladly receive 
information which, as a general rule, can only be 
obtained from .costly scientific works, out of the 
reach of the mass of men, and entirely unattainable 
in remote inland districts. A little attention to these 
distinctions would soon put an end to all the con- 
fusion now arising from the application of the same 
names to entirely different fishes in different sec- 
tions of the country; even as a little attention to 
the habits and seasons of the finny, no less than 
of the feathery and fur-clad tribes, would tend at 
least to prevent their indiscriminate and cruel de- 
struction at seasons when they are busy in the work 
of reproduction, and when, as it would seem by a 





special dispensation of Providence, they are unfit 
for the food of man. 

The salmon, properly speaking, is neither a salt- 
water nor a fresh-water fish; a change from 6ne to 





the other, at different seasons of ‘the year, being in 
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his natural state necessary to his existence, and in 
any state to his greatest perfection. The salt water 
and the food which they therein obtain, the spawn, 
namely, and eggs of crabs, and other crustaceous 
fishes, are necessary to him for the recruiting and 
reinvigorating his system after the exhaustion con- 
sequent on spawning, and to these he is supposed to 
owe his great and rapid growth, the deep ruddy 
color, and the exquisite flavor of his flesh. 

The fresh water of clear, cold spring-fed rivers is 
necessary to him for the reproduction of his species, 
as itis now a proved and recognized fact, that the 
spawn, or eggs, of the salmon cannot be hatched or 
brought to life except in the highly aérated waters 
of clear, quick-running, shallow, fresh streams. 

If the upper parts of all the rivers in the world 


could be closed against the salmon, as in most of our 


own rivers they are by dams and weirs, the salmon 
would cease to exist at all, as they have ceased to 
exist in those rivers whence they are now ex- 
cluded, but wherein they once abounded, as the 
Delaware, the Hudson, and the Connecticut, and 
thousands of others, even to the outlets of the small 
lakes of central New York, where they were once 
common. 

In July the salmon begin freely to enter the 
estuaries of the breeding rivers, and after remaining 
for some weeks about the point where the tide turns, 
and salt and fresh water alternates, as if to acclimate 
themselves to the change of temperature, proceed 
up to the very head-waters of the streams they fre- 
quent, and there, in the gravelly bottoms of the 
shallow rivulets, deposit their eggs, to be matured 
and ripened by the effects of the air and sunshine. 
Thence they descend to the sea again, to recover 
health and vigor for the ensuing season, but on their 
descent they would not be recognized for the same 
fish which ascended in the previous autumn, as they 
are now lean, flat-sided, big-headed—owing to the 
diminution of the body—dingy-colored, and utterly 
unfit for food. A male salmon, which, from his 
length, should have weighed 11 lbs., in condition, 
being killed in this state, was found to weigh 4} lbs. 
Yet in this miserable and useless state, as well as on 
the very spawning beds, when in the actual perform- 
ance of their natural and paternal duties, this noble 
fish is ruthlessly and wantonly massacred to the 
gradual annihilation of the species, and to the ex- 
tinction not only of an admirable and athletic sport, 
but of a considerable source of national wealth, and 
a valuable branch of domestic and foreign trade. 

Now it is by no means necessary, either to abstain 
from taking salmon, in almost unlimited quantities 
at the proper season, that is to say, while they are 
running up the rivers in summer and early autumn, 
provided only that the whole channel is not ob- 
structed by stake-nets, or to abolish mill-dams in 
toto, in order to prevent the destruction, and even 
insure the abundance of this noble fish in the waters 
whence i: is so rapidly disappearing. Only abstain 
from killing it on the spawning-beds, when it is in 
the aet of reproducing its kind, or when it is return- 
ing to the sea, weary and weak, and unfit for food— 








only compel, by strictly enforced law, every mill- 
dam owner to attach to his weir or dam, an apron, 
or sloping descent, of an angle not exceeding 45°, 
twelve feet in width, over which the water shall 
flow in a volume of one foot depth, and the fish will 
speedily be found in as great abundance as ever, in 
all those waters from which he has not as yet wholly 
disappeared. Even in those where he is now ex- 
tinct I believe that he could be reproduced by the 
importation of small fry, and if reproduced, of course, 
preserved to any extent by the enforcement of proper 
laws. While on this subject, I would state, that 
greatly to the credit of the supervisors of that county, 
an act has been passed containing al) the provisions 
above mentioned, with regard to the Salmon River, 
in Oswego county, I believe, in the State of New 
York ; and I trust that the example thus set will be 
followed, with reference to the Oswego itself, and 
the Seneca, Cayuga, and Skaneateles outlets, in 
which case salmon would be once more taken in the 
heart of the Empire State, and instead of depending 
on Maine and New Brunswick for her supplies of 
salmon, New York would ere long be enabled to 
supply her sister cities on the seaboard with this 
high-priced and favorite dainty. It is singular that 
in the United States, where so much attention is 
given to every other form of industry, every other 
source of national wealth, so little has been paid to 
that very valuable resource, the sea and river 
fisheries. 

But now to turn from the fish to the fishing. 
This sport is attainable on all salmon rivers above 
tide-water, or at about the meeting of the fresh and 
salt, by the sportsman, during the whole of the month 
of July and of August, and on some waters ins the 
earlier part of September. There are but two 
ways of taking the salmon with the hook usually 
practiced by sporting fishermen, and one of these 
even rarely as compared with the other—the best, 
most scientific, most orthodox, and most successful, 
is casting with the artificial fly ; the second, which 
will often kill good fish when the water is too foul, 
after heavy rain or freshets, to allow their rising to 
the fly, and at the meeting of the salt and fresh, is 
spinning or trolling with the minnow, the young 
trout in its parr state, the smelt, or the sand launce, 
occasionally in deep, still pools, the salmon will take 
a hook heavily shotted, and baited with two large 
dew-worms; and always and infallibly it will 
greedily seize one baifed with its own roe potted and 
preserved with salt. 

The former of these methods is, however, slow, 
uncertain, tedious, and inferior both as to sport and 
success to any of the rest. The latter is so deadly 
and unerring that it is regarded, by all true brothers 
of the rod and reel, in the same light as shooting 
birds on the ground would be by a genuine shot, as 
a pot-hunting, if not poaching device, unworthy of 
the sportsman. 

I do not of course speak of kistering or spearing 
salmon, as that is an iniquity which can only be per- 
formed when the fish are spawning, practiced there- 
fore neither by the true sportsman, nor the fair 
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trader, but only by the greedy, wanton, destructive, 
cruel brute, who slaughters neither for legitimate 
sport nor for profit, but merely for the wanton 
love of slaughtering. Nor do I speak of net fishe- 
ries, whether stake-net or seine, for these are the 
methods of capturing salmon for gain, not for sport 
or pleasure. 

It is a singular thing that very little is known of 
the true food of the salmon; for so rapid is their 
digestion, that when taken their stomachs are always 
found empty, with the exception of a small quantity 
of yellowish fluid; but it would seem quite certain 
that while in fresh water it must consist principally, 
if not entirely, of small fish, for the natural water- 
flies, which sve the favorite food of trout, and of 
themselves also when in their infancy, before they 
have visited salt water, they do not condescend to 
notice on their return to the rivers. 

For what they mistake the large gaudy artificial 
salmon-flies, at which they rise so greedily on their 
first advent into fresh water, it is impossible to con- 
jecture; since there is nothing under heaven to 
which they bear even a distant resemblance. Sir 
Humphrey Davy conjectures that they may be ac- 
tuated by a vague local recollection, on returning, 
as they always do, to the identical rivers in which 
they were bred, from the sea, where they have been 
feeding on a totally different prey, of the water-flies 
which in their childhood they were used to take on 
the surface, and therefore looking to the surface for 
their food, strike at the first thing they see bearing a 
remote resemblance to a winged insect. 

The implements. necessary to the salmon fly- 
fisher are a powerful two-handed rod, of sixteen to 
eighteen feet in length, composed of ash, hickory 
and lancewood, or spliced bamboo, with a solid butt, 
fitted with a spike—whereby to fix it in the ground 
erect while changing your flies or the like—a large 
click reel, on no account a multiplier, a hundred 
yards of hair line, a casting line of the stoutest, 
roundest and most even salmon gut, and a book of 
salmon-flies—the numbers, colors and varieties of 
which are endless. 

As good as any, to my mind, is the peacock upper 
and blue-jay er wings, gay silk body, red hackle 
legs, and bird Of paradise tail ; but the truth is, that 
almost any thing large and gaudy will take salmon, 
if deftly and skillfully dropped at the exact time, and 
in the exact place. If they will not take one they 
will another, and the which is which must be dis- 
covered by experiment. 

The brighter and stiller the water, the smaller and 
more grave colored should be the fly, as a general 
rule. Where the river is foul, or the current much 
broken, foamy and rapid, the fly can hardly be too 
large, or too gayly colored. 

For the rest, no writing can teach a man how to 
throw a fly, how to strike a fish when he has risen, 
or how to kill when he has struck him; practice, 
patience, perseverance, and coolness are the great 
requisites, and the best way of learning is to accom- 
pany a good fly-fisher to the brook-side, to observe 

and study his motions, and by example more than 








by oral instruction to acquire his method, and by de- 
grees approach his skill. 

I suppose hardly any one would attempt to use 
the double-handed rod, or attempt salmon, who had 
not first learned to throw a cast of flies from the 
light rod, and succeeded in hooking a trout. I will 
therefore merely observe, for the benefit of the trout- 
fisher who makes his first essay on salmon, that it 
is not advisable, as in trout-fishing, to keep the fly 
dancing as it were and hovering on the surface, but 
to let it sink a little way, pull it back with a slight 
jerk not quite out of water, and then let it sink again, 
and so on until your cast is finished, and you lift 
your fly for another. Again, when a salmon has 
risen at your fly, you need not strike near so quickly, 
and you must strike much more strongly and sharply 
than at a trout. Colquhoun, in his capital book. 


| ** The Moor and the Loch,” recommends that the 


salmon be allowed to turn before striking him, and 
I think the advice sound and good. When he is 
struck you must make him fight for every inch of 
line you give him, holding him very hard, but of 
course giving rather than letting him break you, un- 
til he becomes exhausted; if he plunges to the bot- 
ton: and sulks, you must arouse him by stirring the 
water with a pole or pelting him with pebbles, for 
your “ only chance of killing him depends,’’ to bor- 
row the words of Davy’s Salmonia, ‘ on his being 
kept constantly in action, so that he may exhaust 
himself by exercise.” 

When he is wearied out, when he turns up his 
broad, bright side exhausted on the surface, let your 
assistant pass the sharp, hooked gaff carefully under 
him, and strike it home by one cool, steady upward 
jerk, and he is yours. Myself,I prefer to gaff in 
the solid muscular tail, behind the ventral cavity, as 
affording the best hold; but many good sportsmen 
prefer to strike in the shoulder, as giving more com- 
mand of the fish—so that he ¢s gaffed, however, it 
matters not much where, for he is pretty certainly 
ashore a moment afterward. I may as well here 
mention that while on a visit in Troy recently, I 
was shown a new spring or click gaff, which must 
unquestionably supersede the old hook. It is easy 
of management, unerring, and can be handled with 
success by the most awkward country lad, and 
every sportsman knows how often he is annoyed by 
the clumsiness of an assistant who merely grazes a 
beaten fish, and goads him into fresh fury, perhaps 
causing his eventual loss, and eliciting naughty 
words from the not then gentle fisherman. 

And now, kind reader mine, I have told you 
whither to pass in pursuit of your sport; I have 
told you, so far as tell I can, how to rise, how to 
strike, how to kill, how to land your fish. 

Now I will tell you how to cook him—eat him, I 
doubt not, you can without my teaching. 

As soon as he is out of water stun him witha 
heavy blow on the head; then with a sharp knife 
crimp him, that is, gash him to the bone on both 
sides with a number of parallel transverse cuts, 
parallel to the line of the gills, at about two inches 
asunder; hold him up by the tail and let him bleed; 
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cool him fc. ten minutes in the coldest spring or 
running water you can find at hand; carry him to 
the pot in which your salt and water—nearly strong 
enough to bear an egg—must be boiling like mad; 
in with him, and let him boil guantwm suff. Then 
serve him up, with no sauce save a few spoonsful 
of the water in which he was cooked, and if you 
please the squeeze of a lemon, or, better yet, a lime 





—but, “an you love me, Hal,’’ eschew the lobster 
sauce, and the rich condiments, as Reading, Wor- 
cestershire or Soy, for he is rich enough without, 
and they will but kill his natural flavor, and undo 
his delicacy. 

And so adieu, and good luck to you! Take my 
advice, and when night cometh you may boast that 
you have fished well, and dined supremely. 





THE BOY- 


HUNTER. 


—_—— 


BY C. W. WEBBER. 


_ 


I must surely have been intended for a hunter, as 
the first thing I can remember was an animal. 

I have often tried to trace as far back as possible 
into the days of my childhood, the period when con- 
sciousness first became linked with external things 
—or, in other words, my memory of life began. 
Curiously enough, I have never been able to get 
further back than to a time when J was kicking and 
screaming in my nurse’s arms in ecstasied and un- 
controllable eagerness to get my hands upon a beau- 
tiful little white rabbit, which had been sent home by 
my father in a basket. 

The picture of that snowy creature, with its 
‘pink eyene”’ and long ears laid back, crouched and 
trembling amidst the tow on which it had been placed 
in its rough wicker cage, is to.this hour distinct as 
a scene of yesterday. It was the sweet surprise of 
that soft vision that startled my new life into full 
awakening. I have no memory of the dull dawn 
before ; it is here my actual being commenced. 

They tell me I had already vegetated a few 
months, but it must have been as a sprawling nega- 
tion, dim-eyed and dreamless, clutching feebly the 
untenanted air; for now was my first amazed re- 
cognition of separate being; now was that vague 
Infinite first made palpable to me through sense in 
form. 

Ah! the miracle of that mysterious outer world 
where such shapes of wondrous beauty grew! I 
now felt the sunshine and saw all things glitter. 
How strange and vivid familiar things around me 
seemed—the rough fence, the old trees and house, 
wore golden haloes on them; the green earth was 
glorified in splendors that entered to possess me in 
warm thrills; and a creeping joy, mingled of I know 
not what delicious pains, glowed through my life 
until it swooned in love! Ah! the ecstatic influx of 
that sensuous birth! would it might hold my heart 
to nature in that sacred glow forever ! 

There is a philosophy which takes man for the 
highest and purest exhibition of the divisible—for 
that type of being in which all organism is perfected ; 
it recognizes him also as linking this being with the 
indivisible, as the penultimate of forms—a part of 
heaven and a part of earth. 








This being accepted, his relations toward inferior 
creatures become beautifully dignified, and consti- 
tute a sort of arch-angelship under the sun, drawn 
by the common ties of common sympathies toward 
all things that breathe and move, yet holding an 
awful throne by right of its spiritual lineage. Then 
doth he become to their material nature a ‘* god made 
visible’’—the palpable, immediate expression of that 
mystery and power which are the elements of all su- 
preme rule, whether it be human or divine. 

These earth-mated creatures are his subjects, and 
here at least his lust of despotism can be gratified, 
for he is ruler and lord above them all for evil as well 
as for good. When it is for evil, how terrible he must 
be to them with his dread engines and his fierce 
subtlety! When for good, what moving of strange 
thoughts, what yearnings for a better and gentler 
being must visit them! Was it not so even with 
ourselves, when there were giants im those days, 
and angels sought the daughters of Adam on our 
earth? . 

If creation be an unresting tendency, eternally as- 
cending toward the perfect, then is our supposition 
less a fancy than a truth, and our dominion over the 
beast of the earth, and the fowl of the air, becomes 
a heritage of fearful responsibilities, embracing 
wide extremes of pleasure and of@pain. Duties, 
then, of startling significancy open to us, and we 
feel the presence of self-derived majesty expand 
throughout our principality, and in beneficence above 
immortal subjects. We are no longer their tyrants, 
but right royal masters. We know them not as the 
insensate objects of a rude caprice, dumb foot-balls 
to our blind and heady passions, to be chased and 
torn, and worried in our savage glee, but as the 
creatures of our dedicated love, to be guarded 
gently, nurtured well, and led by easy ways, up 
through serener airs to happier fields. 

This is the Apocalyptic vision of an elder race— 
man THE ASCENDER, beckoning the flocks and herds, 
the live ocean-tide of his inheritance up the steep, 
the calm radiance of his merciful brow drawing its 
flood toward the stars! It is a healthful philosophy, 
full of noble teachings; and we should hold it to 
our hearts, though the reality of such a vision may 
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be so remote—though, alas ! fallen ourselves, we have 
cursed them. 

It is sad enough that all these. creatures have 
scented murder on our red right hands, and fly from 
our darkened brows ; that the arch-angel of our birth 
has been dethroned, and that shining presence once 
upturned over them in blessings, as a god, become 
terrible in wrath! Yet are we monarchs still, and 
yearn toward our ancient subjects, though it be in 
empty mockery of state. In our domesticated crea- 
tures, we call them around us once again, to feed 
from our hands, though it be rather as the captives 
of our will, the slaves of our necessities, than as 
loyal subjects in the bonds of love. 

What wonder that the man seeks savage com- 
pensation for the loss of empire? What wonder 
if, in the shadow where he walketh now, those 
mighty memories turn his heart to gall, when he 
looketh out upon them, shining sleek in beauty and 
in strength, amidst their sunlit plains, and they re- 
gard not his voice, lifted up as of old, to call them 
to his feet? Is it strange that in the bitterness of 
quickened wrath his fierce pride turn:upon them, 
glorying in the strife of will with will, and strength 
with strength, to overtake them in their vaulting 
freedom, and grimly laugh amidst their slaughter ! 

Yet are they co-mates and sharers of the sun with 
us, and dark, unnatural passions cannot always shut 
them out from the full circle of our sympathies. 
Childhood has yet a birthright of innocent illusion ; 
and while its ethereal haze lingereth over all things 
in enchantment, we may at least believe and love. 

We become curst and harsh with dwelling for- 
ever amidst false hopes and care-weighed aspirations; 
and therefore is it sad, indeed, when we outgrow 
that charming faith, since by it do we hold eternal 
youth. In its deathless happiness it takes us forth 
into this marvelous outer world, to grow strong again 
in wondering—to freshen on its loveliness and grow 
mirthful with its gay and careless lives. Here are 
beings, infinitely numerous, who breathe and move 
by the same laws with ourselves, and yet who in 
their appareling, their modes and humors, answer 
mere nature, and just as we love the matron-smiling 
front of her eternal freshness must we love these, 
and continue to shed upon them, out of our hearts, 
a wide beneficence. 

How can we fail to love a keen-eyed wild-bird 
coming from the solitude burnished and many- 
hued, as if the air where its surpassing beauty grew, 
held stores of gold of amethyst and glittering gems 
within its depths, and had sifted them in gradual 
splendor down upon the plumy thing that sat within 
its stillness? What a pleasant mystery its gay ec- 
centric being is! How we delight to watch its tame- 
less heart pulsing through every gesture, and to 
wonder what it thinks and feels, and how its 
moods go? 

W ho has not noted the joyful amazement lighting 
up an infant’s eye when you hold a bird before it, 
or a sleek-furred squirrel just frora its leaf-cradle. 
How it screams with the novel joy as its sh rinking 
fingers feel the strange, soft touch. Its first impulse 





—the royal patron roused already !—is to fondle and 
caress the little prisoner, and though the chubby 
awkward fist of the young Hercules may strangle 
his delicate vassal at the first grasp, yet is it not 
from cruelty, but from the eagerness of the new 
delight. 

All children are enthusiastic naturalists so long as 
the happy time of innocent, free impulse lasts ; and 
well do I remember all that mellow time with me! 
Then was my faith in the beautiful most mighty, 
then gave it a charmed life to me; then was it my 
dintless shield—the sigil of my necromance ; by it 
I did ‘‘ strange deeds upon the clouds,’’ and fairy 
fantasies of earth, and air, and sea, came in my 
dreams obedient to its spell; it made to me a world 
of God’s free nature, wherein its creatures wore his 
glories for a garment, the light of his own eternity 
in their clear eyes, and syllabled in most sweet 
voices the language of his own strange tongue! 

I knew these for my sun-born brothers ; for with 
the common forms about me I grew weary, they 
did not fill my longings for—I knew not what! but 
when the wild-bird gleaming past, told me of the 
beautiful, the vivid, and the free, I no longer tarried 
with dull sense! I wore no wings, but yet I followe 
it, beating the air with visionary plumes to fling the 
sunshine off; mine were no mellow pipes, but yet 
I felt a carol in the blossoming tree, and sung by 
shady streamlets, a low rippling trill—wild among 
flowers and vines, darting through shadows in tame- 
less shine I went, with the swift thing, in riot through 
our joy! Ah! it filled me with the freshness of un- 
tamable delight, and set my spirit free on its gem- 
dusted wings! 

As for that young squirrel, out from deep woods, 
where some old oak had nursed it, rocking the soft 
sprite in his rigid arms—it Won my very soul, with its 
dark, glistening eyes and feathery tail ! I felt the frosty 
patriarch of shades embrace it gently, and warm, 
within his knotted bosom when the battle-wind 
of winter had come forth, and saw its airy boundings 
lend a frolick grace to his gray poll when gay spring 
breezes wooed. Enchanted now and eager of sweet 
mysteries, I entered where its leafy bed was rolled, 
and where the garnered stores lay fragrant in dim 
chambers of that oaken heart. 

And then I smiled in dreaming, for I sd it here 
with strange surroundings! It had troops of little 
friends—the leaf-winged elves—that came into its 
chambers when the moon went down, aud were all 
a-shiver with the cold, raw morning; and with puffy 
cheeks, straining at the load, they brought it round 
fat nuts—an armful each—and threw them on the 
little heaps within its garner; some rare acorns, too, 
and some triangled beach-nuts, or purple wild-grape, 
or a bursting bud—this was for love and—breakfast ! 
Then they would creep in bed with folded wings, 
and I could plaialy see them pulling its soft brush 
aside to get beneath the cover; and it would stir 
a-bit, as if in vision it saW the dainties they had 
brought, and snuff drowsily at the perfume. Now 
they all lay so warm and cozey, rolled delicately 
snug in that furry ball ; and when daylight came, and 
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it went forth to play, they would keep the bed warm 
for it through the glaring time of sunshine! 

There ’s no use saying I could not—for I could see 
those little fellows just as plain as the squirrel itself; 
and when night came I could see them, too, at their 
airy antics, plain against the moon as it rose up, and 
at playing bo-peep, I have caught them kiss the 
sleeping flowers, sure enough ! 

They used to fight with the old owls, too, _— 
thrust sharp spear grass in their moony eyes, that 
would stare murder at gay, heedless chip-munck, or 
pretty little panting wood-mouse, pattering on the 
withered leaves below. Indeed, I saw them often 
gathering from afar, in arms—troop after troop, in 
snail-shell helms—to drive such monsters bodily 
away, when they had ventured near that squirrel’s 
house; and then, the battle over, they would throw 
aside their arms, and take Zolian instruments, they 
frame, and, with stealthy footing, round the oriole’s 
hanging-nest, make creeping music steal into her 
happy dreams, until she twitters in her sleep, of the 
dim sweetness, fitfully ! 

All this I saw with that young squirrel! Ay, and 
much more, too! I have not told you yet about its 
friends, that live in the cold shade of little mossy 
grottoes, down the deep glen where it must go to 
drink! They are grotesque little fellows, with fin- 
like wings, and you might at any time see the squirrel 
play with them—whether you could seem them or 
not—jumping from rock to rock, darting under dark 
old mossy roots, to hide in gurgling water under- 
neath, diving in still pools where it will fear to 
follow, or shooting a swift rapid to some island- 
pebble in the midst, where Master Bushy-tail, with 
all his long bounds, cannot reach! If I should go on 
to tell you of all these doings, and of ever so much 
more, you would know him just as well asI did; 
but I don’t tell every thing! We had our secrets 
between us, and I am bound over about some of the 
daintiest of them. 

Whether you believe all this or not, it’s just the 
same to me—for I did, and that even before I was 
big enough to go into the woods alone, to see for my- 
self. Whenl did go, I found it was all the same, 
except that I couldn’t see the little friends very 
plain, thgngh [ could see the squirrel plain enough. 

Then when I went out by myself into the deep 
wood, I sat down on the moss, at the root of an old 
tree, to watch for him. When every thing was still 
again, I would see him after a while poking his 
nose slily out of the hole—snuff! snuff! Then out 
his head would pop, to rest his chin upon his fore- 
paws, and he would look all around, above, and be- 
low, very cunning, to see if it was all right. Then 
out, like a thought, he would glide, and I could see 
his lovely brush quick curled and spread all so grand 
above his head, as he sat upon a limb, still for the 
moment. Lo! there is another snuffing nose, and 
then great shining eyes filling the round, black knot- 
hole, and out another pops, and then another and 
another—three of them—his brothers and sisters ! 

Hark !—listen! Qua! qua! quagh! That is an- 
other one over on another tree! He answers it, and 





then—such a time! such whisking of tails, darting 
along limbs, and bounding from swinging twigs to 
rustling tree-tops, until they all meet—two families 
of them. 

Now the frolick begins in earnest! round and round 
the rough trunks, rattling the bark down as they 
chase each other! Their tails are spread now as 
wide as they can, as if they were badly scared ; and 
that is the young lady he makes love to, you may be 
sure—for now he has shoved her out to the very end 
of a great high limb, and, hard pushed—here she 
comes right off into the air, down almost into my 
face, the white of her arms underneath spread wide 
like her stiffened tai!, into the leaves head foremost— 
and then up and away, patter, patter, patter. Here 
he comes, too, sailing down after her, plump! and 
rattles off along the old logs and swinging vines in 
hot chase ! 

So they all would frolick, chasing one another ; and 
one would see me, and stop, and stamp his tiny feet, 
and bark at me, jerking his tail in comic wrath. 
Sometimes another would dart away suddenly as if 
possessed, scurrying round and round the tree after 
nothing; and then I knew well enough that it was 
not its tail that it was chasing, but one of its little 
airy friends, only it was of too transparent substance 
for me to see it by the day-light. 

Nor were these all the sights I saw out there in 
those quainily-peopled woods. There was saucy 
chip-munck, with black and white stripes down 
his brown back; he was aspry fellow, too, upon the 
ground, and lived in the prettiest house under an 
old stump. He would show his striped nose pushing 
through the long moss hanging over his little hole 
under the decaying root. How bright his soft, vivid 

eyes, and how his long, black whiskers tremble as 
he pricks his short ears to listen! Then! quick as 
lightning he mounts the stump, frisking his pert tail 
ata great rate. You can see his little white bosom 
beating fast, like a toy-watch, in a flurry, as he 
glances sharply round—then away he darts pit-a-pat, 
leaping on another stump to look again. Now he is 
satisfied the coast is clear, and with a soft chirping 
squeak, dives down into the leaves, scratching them 
aside, and pushing under them his inquisitive nose. 
Ha! another soft chirp, and he darts back upon the 
stump again, and you can see his small cheeks are 
all puffed out. In amoment one of the acorns he 
has found is in his paws, and sitting up straight as a 
little goblin man, you can soon hear his sharp teeth 
creak, creak against the hull. 

He, too, has friends that live with him, that are kin 
to the gnomes; and they are very funny sort of peo- 
ple. They cannot see at all after day, and they are 
so fond of their antics that sometimes light over- 
takes them, and then they have to crawl under 
shelter of the first stone they can find until night 
comes again. Whenever you happen to turn over 
the stone, and see a blind, sluggish creature under 


it, looking like a brick-dusted lizard, don’t hurt the 
wee helpless thing, for when dark comes, it will 
dart about and sparkle in the most beautiful manner, 
like a living carbuncle among the strange night- 
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flowering fungi that droop like it in the morning. 
You often see them at play, and if youdo not notice, 
will think they are nothing but fire-flies. 

There were many more creatures that these 
gnome-people loved very well, and which lived 
under the earth, too. They lighted the long galleries 
of the tiny shrews ; and when the star-nosed moles 
held their root festivals in domed chambers, they 
were there to blaze amidst the velvet-coated throng 
right merrily at midnight. And the soft mice—they 
had some games with them, too, and loved mightily 
their warm, round nests beneath the stubble, or in 
leafy hollows of dead trees. As for the gaunt and 
bloody weasels, they fright them with a sudden glare 
in those dark passages where they dig, nosing for 
murder; and blind, too, the sullen mink with splen- 
dor in his earthy prowls! 

So at first I went forth among the creatures of 
earth in peace, and saw them in my simple faith, 
and all my pleasantest memories of calm, unmixed 
delight are associated with that time of innocent 
wonder and loving familiarity with these fresh arti- 
culations of God’s thought in forms. 

But as my passions grew, this harmless wonder 
changed into curiosity that became insatiable for a 
more intimate knowledge. I yearned to know them 
better, to see them more closely, to feel them—to 
possess! I became jealous of that graceful freedom 
I had at first admired so much, because it took them 
away from me just when my heart was overflowing 
toward them; I reached forth my arms to clasp 
them to my bosom; the empty air I folded chilled 
me at first, and then anger rose. The pride of a 
despotic will, the rights of the natural lord, were 
wounded from the tender side, and thus became 
aroused to an embittered consciousness of strength, 
and a willful purpose to use it against my gentle 
playfellows. 

It was not that I grew cruel suddenly, and sought 
them with the dark curse of Cain in my heart at 
once, but that I was impatient of this liberty that 
could take them from me when they willed, and de- 
sired to restrain them to come to me when I willed. 

I had no thought of murder at first when I learned 
to ensnare them. It would have broken my heart 
then to have slain one; and so full was I of love for 
them that I could not fully realize how much they 
suffered in being deprived of freedom. Though they 
did struggle desperately, and cry aloud in fear and 
sorrow, I comforted myself in thinking that it was 
because they did not understand what I desired, that 
when they came to know of the good I intended, 
what a nice little house I should build for them, 
what delicate food I would bring, and above all, how 
dearly I should love them, that then they would 
learn to love me, and become reconciled to every 
thing, and happy as I was in having them. 

So in my simplicity I tried to believe until the 
whole thing became as real as if it were true, and 
the sunny attie I proudly called my room, soon be- 
came a sort of caravansary filled with these captive 
travelers of air and wood. What a happiness it was 
to me to familiarize each new prisoner with my 








presence, and sit and watch in low-breathed quiet, 
all their ways, as I used to in the woods, and laugh 
out suddenly, until the old house rang at some odd 
whimsicality of passionate gesture. How I loved to 
have them on my person to caress me—to feed from 
my hands and mouth, to peck at me in feigned 
wrath, or seize my hand with harmless teeth in 
fierce dissembled savagery. Ay, I waslordly proud, 
then, and happy as a king. 

When the snow came, too, what a joyful time 
that was to be—for now I was to capture many more 
lovely friends. 

When the gray, heavy cloud gathered over night, 
and a few broad flakes came scattering slowly down 
through the twilight, then I knew there would be a 
heavy snow inthe morning. Whata restless, fidgety 
fever I was in! I went to bed early that night that 
I might get up early, and meanwhile sleep away 
the suspense. 

I forgot to say my prayers, for I did say them 
nightly in those sinless times, and lay tossed in rest- 
less visions of traps, and snares, and dead-falls; of 
monstrous hares, big as my dog Milo, swung up 
by the neck at the end of a pole; of great flocks of 
quails, with strange, beautiful birds among them, 
fluttering and peering their heads through the sticks 
of my traps; of white foxes and black foxes, or of a 
great opossum, lying with crushed heads beneath my 
dead-falls, or of tracking some creature that left the 
foot-mark of an elephant on the fresh snow for miles 
through the bowed and foreigu-looking woods, until 
I had treed it at last ; when, after toiling and tugging, 
with sweaty brows, I had drawn it forth from the 
hollow, and held it in my hand, I saw without the 
least surprise that it was a soft little wood-mouse ! 
Ah! delicious fantasies were they. 

When at cock-crow I bounded ont of bed and ran 
to the window the first thing, how I clasped my 
hands and danced for joy, and waked everybody 
with my shoutings, ‘* The snow! the snow! a deep 
snow !”’ 

Then what a fussing time!—making new traps, 
stealing clap-boards, and every other kind of boards 
that were available to be split into trap-pieces! 
W hat a teasing my father for triggers—to make me 
triggers for spring falls, mooses, partridge-traps, 
traps for little birds, and all. How I wondered I 
could not get the old gentleman to understand that 
I should be ruined !—dead ruined !—if I did not get 
my traps ready to be set early—even by breakfast- 
time; for the other boys would be setting theirs, 
too, and take all the best places. 

Little did I care for the hot coffee and cakes that 
morning, but snatching a sup and a bite was off, 
whistling fer Milo, and shouting for Pomp the negro 
boy, to accompany and help me. Eagerly did we 
discuss, by the way, as we lugged our heavy traps 
through the deep snow, whether the sink-hole in the 
pasture, the thicket in the corntield fence-row, the 
blackberry patch in the corner, or on the edge of the 
woods, were the surest place tor ‘‘ Bob Whites’ 
(partridges) or “‘ Molly Cotton-tuils” (hares.) There 
was no d@ciding between them; so, to settle the 
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matter, a trap was set at cach place, and one in ad- 
dition, for larks, doves, red-birds and sparrows, by 
the old wheat-stack behind the barn, 

Pompey, who carried the spade, dug away the 
snow from each sagaciously chosen place, and ex- 
posed the black earth beneath, so that our tempting 
bait might show from afar. Then was the trap 
placed over it on the bare spot, and set with much 
careful nicety. Then, with many a wistful look be- 
hind, to see if the birds were not at it already, we 
went on to set the next. 

When this first and most important business was 
got through with, then came hare hunting under the 
snow. 

Ah, that was the sport! Molly Cotton would sit 
still wherever the storm overtook her, and when the 
snow began to cover her over, she would keep 
crowding and pushing gently back and forth, pressing 
it to one side, until she had formed a roomy little 
chamber all about her. The snow would go on 
heaping and heaping until a domed arch grew over 
all, with just one little round hole kept open through 
its top by the warm air of her breathing—and there 
she would sit, snug as a Russian princess in her 
palace of ice, dreaming of luscious cabbage leaves 
and tender apple-shoots in the neighboring garden. 
But Molly’s golden visions were subject to be as 
rudely dispelled as those of other people. 

See! Milo’s keen nose has scented one of those 
very breathing-holes on the smooth, glistening sur- 
face of the snow—he has stopped suddenly on the 
plunge, with his foot iaised! ‘Steady! Steady, 
boy!’? We are up with him in long leaps! Now 
for it! ‘* Hie on, boy!” and helter, skelter, here we 
come! I, Milo, Pompey, all together, tumbling 
heels over head upon the snowy roof of Mistress 
Molly’s palace! There she is—I feel the soft, 
warm fur! Squeak! quai! quai! quai!—her plain- 
tive cry rings out. We have her. ‘ Hold hard, 
Pompey! she kicks so with her strong hind-legs 
that she will surely get away. Down, you Milo! 


‘There now! we have her tied—she is secure.’’ 


Every hour or two the traps near at hand are 
visited, and those at a distance twice aday. We 
start upon our round. From afar we can see that 
one is down! My heart jumps! I long sorely to 
run! Pompey starts off, I call him back! It is 
necessary I should be dignified—should prove to him 
and all the world by my-unhurried calmness, 





‘¢ that my demerits 

May speak unbonneted to as proud a fortune 

As this that has befallen.’’ 
I walk slow and stately, feeling exalted by my self- 
denial—speculating after what manner the fates are 
about to reward me—thinking of a whole dozen of 
partridges, a splendid male red-bird, or, it may be, a 
large fat pheasant, or some entirely new and won- 
drous creature, as best befitting our just claims. 

We are close at hand—we can see the little tene- 
ment shake—hear the heavy beat of struggling 
wings. Too much for my stoicism is that sound! 
With fluttering pulse I spring eagerly forward— 
Bah! it is nothing but a common thieving%ay ! 








I almost stagger with the revulsion of my soaring 
aspirations—while Pompey proceeds to get out the 
poor bird, with sundry abusive epithets and gabbled 
threat of neck-wringing. ‘ Yah! yah! ole feller! 
cotch at last! Carry sticks to de debbil, to make fire, 
burn dis child wid—will you? Da! now you carry 
sticks to debbil!’? and away flutters the obnoxious 
jay’s headless body over the bloodied snow. 

I have said I was not cruel, and it was a perfect 
agony to me to witness the death of any of my pri- 
soners—but the shock of the fall of my high-flown 
hopes was too much for me, and in this case I did 
not recover in time to save the unlucky victim of a 
superstition universal among our negroes, and to 
which, if I were not ashamed of the confession, 
1 might admit having been more than half inclined 
myself! 

But this was not all our sport on the snow either. 
If it grew damp toward evening, then the cold night 
winds would freeze its untrampled surface, and by 
the time morning came again there would be a hard 
crust over all—hard enough to bear Molly Cotton’s 
weight at any rate. 

Now, such grand chases as we would have after 
her upon the crust! Milo’s nose was to find her in 
the old stubble-field, by the little breathing-holes 
through the top of her palace under the snow, then 
we had all the little dogs from the Quarter, who 
were not much heavier than she, to chase her on the 
crust. 

Ah, this was the greatest affair of all! greater than 
catching her at once in her hole, for here we gave 
Molly a fair start, and could see the whole chase to 
the end. 

Before sun-rise Pomp had assembled from the 
Quarter the other young darkies, Dick, Sambo and 
the rest, with their cur dogs, fices, terriers, and all 
other kinds of light dogs, each one led by a tow 
string around its neck—for it would spoil the fun and 
interfere with Milo to have them loose until the 
time came. Sucha gabbling anda yelping as they 
made, the darkies and their dogs between them, 
when Milo and I came running out and took the 
lead through the deep crackling snow toward the 
great field. 

Sometimes the snow would bear us for a moment, 
and then up somebody’s heels would fly, and such a 
shrieking and tumbling about with the laughter as 
there would be; then the eager mongrels, when 
they saw Milo run ahead with long, high plunges 
through the snow, would yell with anger at being 
tied, and leap against their tow leashes, or darting 
between the holder’s legs, trip him up and break 
away. Then there was no catching the little wretch, 
for he would be cunning enough not to come when 
his master called, just to be caught again, so I would 
have to order a halt and call in my obedient Milo to 
us, and then the runaway would be decoyed in 
reach of some one, who would snatch the trailing 
tow string and make him prisoner once more. 

So, at last, with all our stoppages in this way, and 
in climbing the half buried fences, where the negroes’ 
dogs would be sure to get nearly hung to death in 
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jumping through the wrong places, we would come 
to the old stubble just about when sun-rise scattered 
the purple dawning and every thing was a-glitter 
with the yellow blaze. We veiled our eyes from 
the dazzle with coat sleeves and caps, when the 
white glare of the wide unbroken surface was thrown 
into our faces. 

But my eyes would soon bear it when I caught a 
glimpse of Milo’s long, flying ears, almost disappear- 
ing in his deep plunges through the snow, then rising 
again with his high leaps. He knew the time for 
action had come in earnest, and the little dogs, 
straining on their leashes, would whine and shift 
their feet, and yelp to get away, while they watched 
him with great white eyes almost popping out of 
their heads with their choked éagerness. 

We all stand still in breathless watching as he 
covers his ground right and left, scientifically, as if 
there were no snow to hinder. But standing still 
over the knees in snow is very hard for boys, and I 
begin to stamp with the cold and impatience and rub 
my hands—while Pomp and his darkies gradually 
draw their breaths and commence gabbling away as 
noisy as ever. 

“Yah! yah! Mass Charles—sce dat Milo jump! 
He long ear down dat sink-hole dar look jes like de 
big p’easant fly ‘long de snow! He hab dat Molly 
Cotton soon now.” 

‘‘Keigh! hush, you nigger dar! 
ton-tail down dat briah-patch ’t all!” 

“Sambo, what you know? Milo know more ’n 
ten sich nigger! He find him!” 

‘‘ There—he stops! That’s a point !’? 

“Whoop! Yah! yah! Told you, nigger! Dar 


D’ aint no Cot- 


dat Cotton—”’ 
‘‘Hush your noise! Steady, boy! Steady! Si- 
lence! Hold on to your dogs! Come on quiet! 


Steady, boy! Steady! Steady !”’ 

Bursting almost with impatience, I have great 
trouble to hold back my rabble, for we must get 
close before Milo is hied on, so as to have a fair run 
of it. 

“Steady, boy! steady! Hold back there, Dick, 
you rascal! Hold the dogs! Steady, old boy!” 

I can see the point of his tail shaking, and his 
ears quiver with restrained excitement. We are 
within ten steps. Now for it! 

“Hie on, boy!” One long bound—he plunges 
heneath the snow amidst the briars—one breathless 
moment—there she is! 

From beneath his very feet she bursts through the 
powdered snow, and, shaking it from her, at one 
leap she is clear upon the firm crust, and after slip- 
ping up once or twice makes steadily off. 

Such a burst of yells, yelps and screeches! Such 
a jumble-together helter-skelter heels-in-the-air start 
as we make of it—I, little dogs, negroes and all! 
Such falls and tripping up! Such crackling and 
crashing! Now the little dogs, that have at first 
slipped up and rolled over each other all in a yelling 
heap, gather their legs together and stretch away 
with fierce cries after poor Molly, who is going off 





like a bird, with her black shadow on the snow. 





We are wild, frantic with the excitement, and 
whoop and screech as if tearing out our very lungs 
as we follow, throwing each other down in the 
jostle, and soon leaving the smallest ones far behind. 

** They are closing on her—she slips up! Whoop! 
Hurrah !” 

“Golly! dat’s Snap! Yah! yah! Hede dog!” 

“You Pomp, dat’s my Sanch! O you nigger, 
dat’s no Snap! Da now! he got her !” 

** You Sanch! you Snap! get out, you dogs! get 
out! begone!’’ I shriek—but it is too late now to 
save poor Molly from being torn. 

“*Hoo—ey! dat my Snap! Yah! yah!” 

** You nigger, dat Sanch fust! Mass Cha’s, dat 
Sanch! Yah! yah! dis nigger’s dog! Hoo-ray! 
Hoo-ray !”’ 

When the crust had melted, then came tracking 
hares on the snow, and here Pompey and I were 
better than Milo’s nose—for we could see the beau- 
tiful little triangles Molly left behind with her feet, 
at each bound, laid as plain along the snow as three 
ink-marks on white paper. 

Out from the cabbage-patch or the nursery we 
would follow it, winding round and round, through 
the fences and by the briar-patches, across the fields 
and away toward the wood we would follow, bend- 
ing down to look as we went, and keeping Milo 
back behind us. Now the edge of the wood is 
reached, and here the track gets all mixed up with 
others, and twisted back upon itself, so that for a 
long tinie we cannot make it out; but Pompey 
strikes a circuit round in the wood, and after a while 
he shouts 

‘‘ Here he, Mass Cha’s! Got he agin—soon find 
dat hollow now !” 

Away we tramp again—Pompey as eager on the 
new trail as any hound—crashing through hazel- 
thickets, falling over buried logs and grape-vines, to 
be up and scramble on again until—‘* Ha! that great 
old oak tree! That’s the place—see, the tracks go 
right into the hollow at its root. We’ve got her— 
we ’ve got her!”’ : 

Matches were not known in those days, but we 
had a little steei and flint, with some “ punk,” be- 
tween us, and now soon we had scraped away the 
snow to get at the dry leaves, and broken off all the 
dead boughs and twigs we could find around for a 
heap—a great heap at the mouth of the hole. 

It was very hard to keep Milo’s nose out, for snuff 
and snuff he would in spite of us when we turned 
our backs. Now the punk burns—the pile is fired, 
and then we throw on damp leaves to make a great 
smoke to rise up the hollow. Milo stands by look- 
ing on now with a very wise expectation—but 
Pompey kneels by his side and holds him round the 
neck tight. A little while, we hear snuff! snuff! 
and scrambling inside the hollow. Now she comes! 
thump! sneeze! There she bursts through the 
smoking pile, stifling and helpless. I sieze her 
quickly. 

“Town, Milo, down! Hold him, Pomp!” as I 
wheel round and round to escape him, swinging 
poor Molly above my head. Now she had got her 
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breath again—quai! quai! quai! How sad her 


wail is. But after a desperate struggle Milo is beat 
off, and she is saved! 

By the time the snow was gone my attic had be- 
come populous enough; but when the breezy, gay 
and glowing Spring had come, and the caroling out 
of doors, and the warm deepening green, and the 
faint odors of the youngest flowers came stealing on 














the air, the prisoners there grew so restless, and 
looked so out of place in their bare wooden cages, 
that day by day compunctious visitings grew upon 
me, until one after one, with many a yearning sigh 
as I looked ater them, all were turaed loose upon 
the sunny earth again. I would be saddened for 
days to think of their ingratitude, for no one of them 
would ever come back to me again. 


PSYCHE. 


Sue is ever at my side 

When I thread the crowds of men; 
And doth always with me glide 

To the far and lonely glen. 
Without her, crowds of men 

Would be solitude to me ; 
With her, the lonesome glen 

Teems with goodly company. 


In the city’s crush and hum 
She hath never me forsaken ; 
And the country sparse and dumb 
She hath aye with me partaken. 
Without her, the city full 
Is all desolate and drear ; 
And with her, the country dull 
Is alive with stirring cheer. | 





Without her, the noontide bright 
Doth a pall of darkness wear ; 
But with her, the gloomiest night 

Is sown thick with many a star. 


I have proved that human ties 

Are than gossamer more light ; 
And, when adverse gales arise, 

Are quick rent and scattered quite. 
But the heart, so sad and sore, 

She doth lave with healing dew ; 
And the feelings hard and frore 

Melt to warmth and softness new. 


Then bless thee, gentle sprite, 
My companion true and fair, 
Who with many a gleam of light 

Tint’st a dusky scene of care! 
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THE GENIUS OF YOUNG. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE NIGHT THOUGHTS, 





BY REV. JOSHUA N. DANFORTH. 





Tue more the human mind contemplates the sub- 
ject of poetry, the more deeply is it impressed with 
the might of its power and the immensity of its do- 
main. Between poetry and the sister arts there may 
be an occasional comparison, but there can be 
little competition. For while it is common to them 
all to be conversant with the taste and the imagina- 
tion, Poetry alone lays hold of the whole circle of the 
mental faculties, and calls them each into its appro- 
priate exercise. In Milton’s Paradise Lost there are 
specimens of as sublime reasoning as was ever ad- 
dressed to the human understanding, while the in- 
stances of beautiful imagery are as abundant as the 
finest imaginationever invented. The Poet, accord- 
ing to the original meaning of the word, is a Creator 
and a Combiner. He is the true architect of thought, 
who plans, arranges, constructs, adorns and distri- 
butes into harmonious proportions. He ‘‘ builds the 
lofty rhyme.’”’ To our own perception the dignity 
of genius never appears more imposing, unless we 
except those instances of extraordinary scientific ra- 
tiocination and invention, which have bowed the 
very heavens to the intellect of man, and laid bare 
their mighty mechanism, or seized, combined and 
applied the elements of earth in such ways as can 
never cease to astonish us, however familiar we may 
become with their operations. 

. Great inventions and discoveries are counted by 
centuries, while poets of some kind appear from 
generation to generation, and not a few illustrious 
ones have from time to time adorned the world. It 
will be found, too, that the most zatwral poets have 
been the most successful, those who have touched 
the actual chords of emotion which the hand of the 
Creator has strung in the interior of man, or copied 
with a faithful pencil the ever-varying features of 
the external world. Human passions are so strange 
and strong, so various and vivid, that he who truly 
deals with them, he who in the progress of his ima- 
ginative creations departs not from the principle of 
verisimilitude as concerning the passions of the hu- 
man soul, can never fail to arrest attention and se- 
cure admiration. Hence the perpetual triumphs of 
Shakspeare, who wrote of man, to man, and for 
man to the end of time. Those rich flowers of his 
fancy were but incidentally scattered by the way. 
The grand march of his mind was through the inte- 
rior of the soul of man. Other poets have been skill- 
ful and powerful in the delineation of particular pas- 
sions, whether profound or impetuous, tender or 
terrible, gentle or cruel. Like the insect which spins 
its web out of its own bowels, they have woven to- 
gether — that have been painfully drawn out of 








their own hearts. Whatever the theme they have 

chosen, they have essentially described or illustrated 

the same set of passions. Whether they sang in the 

major or minor key, the character of the tunes was 

the same. Byron is always reproducing himself 

with his train of fiery passions, his pride, misanthro- 

py, defiance of God and man, illicit love, vaulting 

ambition, self-torture, and destructiveness in general, 

relieved ever and anon by all that is beautiful in crea- 

tive poesy. Moore, over whose birth, according to 
the doctrines of astrology, the planet Venus must 
have presided in solitary beauty, is forever melting 
away in the passion of a romantic, oriental love, 
while his lines flow like the music of a bird that just 
opens its mouth to let forth strains that seem all but 
involuntary. CAMPBELL, amid ail his elegant con- 
ception and polished execution, constantly betrays 
his love of liberty and hatred of despotism, and is 
never satisfied until by some single creation, like that 
of the Ode, he can give vent to the smouldering fires 
of patriotism within his breast. Those spirit-stirring 
Odes of his, if they do not, like the Pleasures of 
Hope and Gertrude of Wyoming, prolong the plea- 
sing enchantment of the mind in the perusal, do 
rouse all that is excitable in our bosoms. They are 
as perfect, as polished, as expressive as those beauti- 
ful forms of statuary, which have conveyed to us the 
conceptions of the Grecian mind, while in animation 
they surpass them, as burning words surpass the cold 
marble. CowPprr may always be found communing 
with the sweet chariiies of domestic life, describing 
the most obvious and simple features of external na- 
ture, or marking with his gentle satire the follies of 
society, with an occasional strain against every form 

of oppression. The genius of THomson spreads itself 

out over the whole panorama of Nature, giving us 

one vast and varied picture, the colors of which are 

found to be very enduring. 

Now, in analyzing these and similar productions 
of the muse-inspired mind, or of genius as it produces 
other results, whether in the walks of painting, seulp- 
ture, architecture, or the drama, nothing strikes us 
more agreeably than the element of likeness. It 
seems to be an original principle of our nature to be 
pleased with resemblances. The accurate painting 
of a flower, a shell, or even a vegetable esculent—the 
sculptured imitations of animals, either of the fierce 
or gentle class—the pietorial representation of the 
homeliest scenes of peasant life—the poetic deline- 
ations of life even in poor and coarse aspects, as in 
the pages of Goldsmith, Burns, and especially Crabbe 
—the dramatic imitation of the actions and manners of 
men and women who have figured on the real stage of 
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the worid, whether in comic or tragic strains—all these 
never fail to interest, and that in proportion to the 
perfection of the resemblance. But this is only one 
element of pleasure, however widely diffused. A 
celebrated critic, with perhaps too strong a tendency 
to generalization, has said: ‘‘ The chief delight of 
poetry consists, not so much in what it directly sup- 
plies to the imagination, as in what it enables it to 
supply to itself; not in warming the heart by its 
passing brightness, but enkindling its own latent 
stores of light and heat; not in hurrying the fancy 
along by a foreign and accidental impulse, but in set- 
ting it in motion by touching its internal springs and 
principles of activity.” Then this must be done by 
striking a note to which the heart’s living affections 
will instinctively respond, by rousing one of a large 
family of kindred impressions, by ‘‘ dropping the rich 
seed of fancy upon the fertile and sheltered places of 
the imagination.””’ Hence the power of what may 
be called reminiscent poetry, or that which leads us 
back to past scenes, or in the fertility and truth of its 
imaginations so. describes things to us that we in- 
stantly recognize their likeness to what we have 
ourselves experienced. The scenes of childhood 
and youth—the fireside enjoyments—the rural walks 
—the sail over the bosom of the lake—the mineralo- 
gical, botanical, piscatory, in venatory excursions— 
the wanderings among the sweet and solemn wood- 
lands, vocal with the music of the heaven-taught 
warblers—the old school-house, and even the ‘old 
oaken bucket,” in which we drew the sparkling 
waters from the deep fountain below—all these are 
animating themes, however minute, and we feel a 
kind of reverence for him who can reproduce them 
to our view. 

The poetry of Young is not without its tenderness. 
How conld it be otherwise when the spirit of afflic- 
tion had so often troubled the fountain of feeling in 
his heart? The reading world is familiar with the 
apostrophe to the ‘‘ Insatiate Archer,’ by whom the 
peace of the poet was ‘‘ thrice slain.’? Hence the 
solemn tone which pervades most of his poetry. 
He seems to luxuriate in a kind of delicious melan- 
choly, which gives a character and zest to the pro- 
ductions of his muse, and awakens our sympathy for 
one who has been so often placed in the furnace of 
affliction. His imagination, unlike that of Milton, 
which invites the light of Heaven’s day into his soul, 
rather chooses the night for its creations, and so- 
lemnly invokes 

‘¢ Silence and Darkness ! solemn sisters, twins 

From ancient Night, who nurse the tender thought 


To reason, and on reason build Resolve, 
Assist me! I will thank you in the grave.”? 


With the whole strain of the poet’s reflections, 
whatever be the theme, the solemnity and stillness 
of night seem congenial. Hence there is a profound- 
ness of contemplation, a seriousness of manner, a 
sublimity of thought and devotion, even a weight of 
instruction in his poems which deserve the highest 
commendation. The criticisms of Johnson in his 
Lives of the Poets, on Edward Y oung, are unworthy 
the author and the subject. Indeed, either from in- 


dolence or indifference, Johnson was content to pub- 
lish a meagre letter from Herbert Croft, instead of 
writing a full and satisfactory memoir, like those he 
bestowed on Pope and Dryden; a letter which is 
chiefly taken up in the indulgence of empty specula- 
tions, in settling trifling dates, or narrating unimport- 
ant circumstances, without the slightest attempt to 
do justice to this lofty genius, or to investigate the 
philosophy of his poetry. 

Johnson does indeed say that ‘the Universal Pas- 
sion is a very great performance,’ and bestows, posi- 
tive, though brief praise on the Night Thoughts. 
Here, indeed, he confesses there is “ original poetry, 
variegated with deep reflection and striking allu- 
sions, a wilderness of thought, in which the fertility 
of fancy scatters flowers of every hue and every 
odor.”” The style and sentiment of the Night 
Thoughts are peculiarly favorable to the use of blank 
verse, so that the poet exhibits judgment as well as 
genius in the composition of this work. Amid all 
the reverent emotions that seem to fill his soul, there 
is a bo|dness of thought, and a freedom of utterance 
which demonstrate that the flight of that genius is on 
a strong and sustained wing. Time, Lire, Deatu, 
IMMORTALITY, With all their intrinsic grandeur, their 
mighty adjuncts and vast consequences, constitute 
the themes on which he dwells, and which kindle 
the ‘“‘thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 
If he be not so exact, he is always copious. If 
there be lines that might be excepted to, or amended, 
there is great power inthe work as a whole, for in 
this “‘ there is a magnificence like that ascribed to a 
Chinese plantation, the magnificence of vast extent 
and endless diversity.” If there be a failure in any 
portion of his works, it is in his Last Judgment. 
Not that it does not breathe the spirit of genuine 
poetry in its conception ; not that many of its details 
are not graphic, powerful, and striking, but that it isa 
subject to which neither painter nor poet can justly 
aspire. Inspiration itself barely touches it, and 
passes on to things more intelligible to man, more 
suitable for his investigation. It is sparing of de- 
scription, and Young is the most descriptive of poets. 
Things gross, visible, tangible, audible, must neces- 
sarily be dwelt upon to set forth a purely spiritual 
process, quite different we may presume, from any 
thing the imagination has conceived, or is capable 
of conceiving. The idea of limbs dangling in the air 
in pursuit of their fellow limbs is deeply incongruous, 
and would be ludicrous but for the solemnity of the 
theme and our respect for the intentions of the au- 
thor. So the comparing the assembling of the atoms 
of the human body to the collection of bees into a 
swarm at the tinkling of a pan, has been justly cen- 
sured by critics. Some of these descriptions present 
extreme cases of that rankness of metaphor, which 
is a characteristic of Young. Still, the poet is there, 
and the preacher is there, and it is impossible for a 
serious mind to study these strains without being 
deeply affected; as it would seem difficult for a 
thoughtless mind not to be made serious by the same 
study. They proceed from a devout and meditative 
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even domestic arrangements to a good account. 
Young had an alcove in his garden, with a bench so 
well painted in it that at a distance it seemed 
to be real, but upon a nearer approach the illusion 
was perceived, and this motto appeared : Invisibilia 
non decipiunt. The things unseen do not deceive 
us. Nor was he destitute of wit, for occasionally 
he indulged in an epigram keen and caustic, as when 
hearing of the ridicule the infidel Voltaire had cast 
upon Milton’s allegorical personages of Death and 
Sin, he extemporized the following : 

‘¢ Thou art so witty, profligate and thin, 

Thou seem’st a Milton with his Death and Sin!” 

Much of his poetry is in fact seriously epigramma- 
tic. Strong, figurative, yet sententious and striking, 
it has fastened itself with a firm grasp on the readers 
of the English language, and while Dryden, of the 
same century, precedent in the race of fame, and 
Swift nearly contemporaneous in birth with Young, 
are comparatively neglected except by scholars, 
Young maintains his place among the living classics 
of the language, read, meditated, and admired. The 
truth is, that with all his turgescence and want of that 
simplicity which is the charm of some writers, he 
strikes deep into the soul of his fellow man, and we 
find, in fact, that what seems to be turgid is an ele- 
ment in his composition, which, like the leaven that 
swells the staff of life, is making the food he presents 
us light, palatable, and suitable for the nourishment 
of our moral nature. 

Swift observed that if Young in his Satires had 
been more gay or more severe, they would have 
been more pleasing, because mankind are more in- 
clined to be pleased with ill-nature and mirth, than 
with solid sense and instruction. This may be true, 
but he would no longer have been Young. Doubt- 
less there is a class of readers who would rather 
feast on the failings and follies of others than be de- 
lighted with their virtues. Such would be more 
gratified with the scorn and the venom of Byron’s 
muse, than the gentle inspirations of Cowper, or the 
serious strains of Young. But the fame founded on 
such a basis is evanescent. Doubtless the shade of 
that proud peer of the realm of poesy would gladly 
exchange all its earthly honors and posthumous fame 
for the consciousness in the world of retribution of 
never having written a line to impair the sense of 
virtue, or to invest vice with such enchantments as 
none but such a poet is capable of creating. Far 
different must be the feelings of him, who, while he 
held the pen of composition in his hand, felt the 
weight of responsibility at his heart, and sent forth 
to an admiring world “ no line which dying he would 
wish to blot,’? no sentiment which in the land of 
retribution he would wish to recall. It were prefer- 
able even to be subjected to the charge of being 
gloomy, were the heart made better by that sadness, 
than to jest at sacred things, and deride the hopes 
founded upon the sublime revelation from God to 
man. . 

The contrasts of Young constitute one secret of 
his impressive power. Thus: 


How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man ! 


An heir of glory, a frail child of dust, 

Helpless immortal, insect infinite. 

A worm, a God—I tremble at myself! 

No man can attain to the true dignity of his na- 
ture without a long and patient introversion of the 
observing faculties. If “the proper study of man- 
kind is man,” the greatest proficiency is attained by 
studying ourselves, by descending into the interior 
chambers of the soul, and observing the operation of 
its complex machinery. Nobiy does Young say, 


Man, know thyself, all wisdom centres there. 
To none man seems ignoble but to man! 


If Michael has fought our battles, and Raphael has 
sung our triumphs, and Gabriel has spread his wings 
from distant worlds to bring messages for the benefit 
of man, why should he live so far below his dignity ? 

Young followed in the track of Milton, when he 
taught us to believe more firmly in the proximity of 
celestial spirits to the dwellings of humanity. In 
yielding our faith to such a theory, we are not merely 
led along by a poet’s fancy, we are warranted by the 
authority of the inspired oracles themselves, which 
speak of the “ angels as ministering spirits sent forth 
to minister to them who shall be heirs of salvation.”’ 
A beautiful idea is that of the secret interlinking of 
those heavenly ones with us poor visible pilgrims of 
earth. How often, when fainting in the wilderness, 
like the poor Egypiian mother, has the angel of 
hope appeared to revive our spirits, and point to 
some grateful fountain in the desert, unseen by us, 
because our eyes were dimmed with tears. And so, 
under the same kind Providence, we are taught that 
friendship is something more than “a name.”’ 

‘¢ Heaven gives us friends to bless the present scene, 

Resumes them to prepare us for the next, 


All evils natural are moral goods, 
All discipline indulgence, on the whole.’ 


There is, in fact, in the poems of Young a mass 
of true philosophy, which, were it but drawr out in 
scholastic form, would constitute quite a volume of 
sound instruction on good ethical principles. The 
purity of his productions is most. exemplary, con- 
sidering the license indulged by his contemporaries, 
and the fact that the age of Anne had by no means 
freed itself from the pestiferous influence of the age 
of Charles II., the royal debauchee, who enthroned 
vice in his court, while he banished virtue to seek 
a refuge among the despised Puritans. Dryden 
himself sometimes dabbled in pollution, nor was 
Swift altogether free from the charge of pandering 
to the baser passions of the human heart. But the 
most bitter enemy of Young could never bring such 
an accusation against him. 

How much domestic experiences, in fact the gene- 
ral fortunes of a man’s Jife have to do with shaping 
and coloring his works as an author, it is not neces- 
sary to discuss. The connection is as important as 
it is undoubted; of this the history of authors is 
abundant proof. In his preface to “‘The Com- 
plaint,” Young says that ‘ the occasion of this poem 





is real, not fictitious, and the facts mentioned did 
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naturally pour these moral reflections on the thought 
of the writer.” 

Much of the character and achievements of the 
executive portion of our race depend on the interior 
discipline of the mind, not alone the intellectual, but 
the moral discipline to which men are subjected. 
The true heroes in every department of exalted ac- 
tion have been thus tried in the crucible. Such 
names as have been given to a deathless fame will 
immediately suggest a train of trials, the history of 
which has been disclosed to the world. How great 
a portion has been endured in secret we can only 
conjecture. Take two great names in England’s 
literary history, Mizron and Scort, for the latter 
was a thorough English loyalist, though a true 
Scotchman. What burdens those men carried 
through life! On genial tempers such discipline has 
the happiest effects. On the sullen and morose it 
descends like water on the rock. Many a tender 
thought, many a touching description have we from 
our author, in consequence of the heart-crushing he 
experienced by his repeated bereavements. 

Some authors have a peculiar faculty of dilating a 
sentiment, until its spirit and vigor have almost eva- 
porated. The thought may be original, it may be 
valuable, but they spread it out as a gold-beater ex- 
pands gold-leaf, until it becomes all but impalpable. 
Not so with Young. There will be found in his 
works a great amount of real bullion, weighty and 
valuable. Nor is he wanting in variety. For 
although, as his poetry falls upon the ear, there may 
be a seeming sameness in it, there is, in fact, in the 
staple of it great diversity of thought, as well as 
richness of metaphor. There are poets who have 
had a finer ear for the harmony of numbers, and the 
impressive melody of well chosen cadences, but 
who are deficient in that sustained vigor which 
characterizes Young. 

He has a peculiar versification, so much his own, 
that it would be recognized by the ear as soon as the 
face of a friend by the eye, on the repetition of a 
half dozen lines, even if they hud never before been 
read. He is no copyist except from the book of na- 
ture and the heart ofman. ‘He seems to have laid 
up,” says Johnson, no “ stores of thought or diction, 
but to owe all to the fortuitous suggestions of the 
present moment. Yet I have reason to believe that 
when once he had formed anew design, he then 
labored it with very patient industry, and that he 

composed with great labor and frequent revisions. 
His verses are formed by no certain model.”’ 

His antithesis, which is perpetual, is not the 
polished and carefully balanced antithesis of Pope, 
but of Young, sudden, striking, weighty, and making 
a constant demand on exclamation points. Witness 
this bold succession of lines : 

Is it in words to paint you, oh ye fallen? 

Fall’n from the wings of reason and of hope! 

Erect in stature, prone in appetite! 

Patrons of pleasure, posting into pain! 

Lovers of argument, averse to sense, 

Boasters of liberty, fast bound in chains ! 

Lords of the wide creation, and the shame ! 


More senseless than the irrationals you scorn, 
More base than those you rule, than those you pity! 


Deepest in woe from means of boundless bliss ; 
Ye cursed by blessings infinite! because 
Most highly favored, most profoundly lost! 
Ye motley mass of contradiction strong ! 


A reader who should travel through the pages of 
Young at consecutive sittings, would feel that an . 
overwhelming impression was made upon his mind. 
What it would definitely and distinctively be, it 
might be more difficult to say than what it would 
not be. It is certain the sense of the obligations of 
virtue would not be relaxed, the consciousness of 
immortality would not be enfeebled, the anticipa- 
tions of the retributive period would not be impaired, 
nor the dignity or the destiny of man be diminished 
in their apparent importance. 

His poetry is not only descriptive, but didactic, and 
that in a different sense from the didactics of Pope. 
It is a serious improvement on the ethical tone of 
that ambitious poet, for it reverently draws from a 
higher source the motives for obedience to the lessons 
it inculcates. 

‘Tn all his works,” says Blair, “the marks of 
strong genius appear. His ‘Universal Passion’ 
possesses the full merit of that animated conciseness 
of style, and lively description of characters, which 
I mentioned as particularly requisite in satirical and 
didactic compositions. Though his wit may often 
be thought too sparkling, and his sentences too 
pointed, yet the vivacity of his fancy is so great as 
toentertain every reader. In the ‘ Night Thoughts,’ 
there is much energy of expression ; in the first three 
there are several pathetic passages, and scattered 
through them all happy images and allusions, as well 
as pious reflections occur.”’ 

If, as rhetoricians have pronounced, description be 
a good test of a poetical imagination, distinguishing 
an original from a second-rate genius, a creator from 
a copyist, then must Young claim and hold a high 
rank in the tuneful tribe. In him we heve exem- 
plified a poet of bold conceptions, and decided origi- 
nality in his chosen style of composition, with an 
imagination inventive and luxuriant indeed, if not 
‘all compact,’’ the very exaggerations of which, 
while evidential of genius, aim at the support of the 
principles of virtue, and the extinction of falsehood 
and hypocrisy ; an imagination which, if it some- 
times does violence to a delicate and fastidious taste, 
never offends our moral sense, or tinges with a 
blush the cheek of innocence. 

His poetry is the effusion of a mind that held com- 
munion with sacred thoughts, and solemn associa- 
tions. In some parts it approaches even the dignity 
and grandeur of the epic, for that one thought which 
was enthroned in the mind of Milton—* the vindica- 

tion of the ways of God to men’’—seems to have 
been regnant also in that of Young, and thus was 
his spirit ever kept in awe in the midst of a crooked 
and perverse generation, having little of the fear of 
God before its eyes. It was an age of free-thinkers, 
men who, in the plenitude of their vanity, boasted 
in that self-bestowed name. Young demanded of 
them to “look on truth unbroken and entire,” on 
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in Night VII., The Complaint, and he wili be 

struck with their power and sublimity, If, indeed, 

my criticism should allure him to the perusal or re- 
perusal of the whole volume, I shall not have 
written in vain. 








Parts, like half sentences, confound ; the whole 
Conveys the sense, and God is understood, 
Who not in fragments writes to human race ; 
Read his whole volume, skeptic ! then reply ! 
This, this is thinking free, a thought that grasps 
Beyond a grain, and looks beyond an hour. 





Let the reader peruse the dozen succeeding lines 


THE LOST DAUGHTER. 
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The sea is the largest of cemeteries, and all its slumberers sleep without a monument. All other grave-yaras, in 
all lunds, show some symbols of distinction between the great and the small, the rich and the poor, but in the ocean 
cemetery the king and the clown, the prince and the peasant are alike undistinguished. GILEs. 


Att lonely is thy hearth, 
Dusk shadows round it fall, 
And tones of love and mirth 
Are hushed within thy hall. 
Her lips have drank the brine, 
Her pulse is cold and still: 
A mournful lot is thine, 
Though jewels of the mine 
And gold thy coffers fill. 


The church-yard turf below 
Her sainted mother lies, 

And there spring up and grow 
Bright flowers of varied dyes: 

And sorrow for thy child 
Less desolate would be, 

If near that mother mild 

Her grave-mound was up-piled 
Beneath the same old tree. 


For thee the dawn is bright, 
Eve gemmed with stars, in vain; 
Thou mournest for a light 
_ That ne’er can shine again : 
Thy garden-bowers with grass 
And weeds are overrun; 
The friends of old, alas! 
Ungreeted by thee pass, 
For thou with earth hast done. 


By night her eyes of blue 

Upon thee sweetly gleam, 
But morning proves untrue 

The brief, but blissful dream ; 
Her lute no longer rings, 

To dust and silence wed, 
And to its shattered strings 
The spider’s drapery clings— 

Drear sign that she is dead. 


With mutter sad and low, . 
Why read those lines—her last— 
Then, with a cry of wo, 
Interrogate the bla: ? 
The star of Hope grows dark, 
And ocean’s barren shore— 
With straining eye to mar 
Some home-returning bark— 
Is paced by thee no more. 


Cheer up! the sands of life, 
Old man, are running fast; 
The fever and the strife 
Will terminate at last: 
Beyond Time’s drifting strand 
An Everlasting Rock 
Towers in a radiant land, 
And round it, hand in hand, 
Will meet Love’s scattered flock. 
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THINK not that I am hapless, ye who read 

The pensive numbers of my fervent lyre— 
Think not because my heart doth sometimes bleed 

That on its hearth-stone glows no cheerful fire, 
By which congenial spirits love to sit, 

When hurtling tempests bleakly beat around, 
And catch the joyance that its beams emit: 








Think not because I ’ve stood on every round 
Of Fortune’s ladder, that no oasis 

Amid the desert of my heart is blooming, 
Feeding the arid sands with dews of bliss, 

And all the sere and sallow waste perfuming— 
Not all the lava fires upheaved by Wo 
| Can drain the roseate streams that through my heart 
| vales flow. 
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A TALE OF THE SOUTHERN SEAS. 





BY 8S. A. GODMAN. 





CHAPTER I. 


All was so still, so soft, in earth and air, 

You scarce would start, to meet a spirit there; 
Secure that nought of evil could delight 

To walk in such a scene, on sucha night! Byron. 

Tue shades of night were just descending, and 
the sombre shadows of a cloudy, moonless evening, 
were rapidly commingling into one huge outline, 
what, but an hour prior, had been a lovely tropical 
landscape. All was tranquil, quiet, and seemingly 
enjoying that repose which the Omnipotent, in his 
wisdom, has made the business of the dark hours. 
The light land breeze, as it came softly through the 
tree-tops and floated oceanward, sighed scarcely 
louder than an Eolian harp; the small waves, as they 
rippled on the smooth sand beach, murmured with 
a drowsy, dreamy sound, as if they were moving 
unconsciously, like an infant in its slumbers; and 
the notes of the myriad insects, whose tiny voices 
arose from the forest’s bosom, resembled strains of 
fairy harmony, sounding from some sweet spirit- 
land. 

Soothing and comforting would it have been to 
the disturbed soul, and care-worn heart, of any of 
Adam’s toil-stricken sons whose lot is cast amid the 
city’s noisy, busy hum, could they have been trans- 
ported to that still spot, on Cuba’s extreme eastern 
shore. 

But even there, not long would they have been 
allowed sole possession of the pleasing scene ; for, 
scarce had gloom usurped the place so lately gilded 
by the brilliant rays of the departed sun, ere, gliding 
in from seaward, like a phantom of the deep, came 
an exquisitely moulded, tant, heavily sparred, full 


rigged brig. Gracefully and rapidly she approached 


the land; and rounding-to, under the lee of a pro- 
montory that jutted far out into the water—a splash 
‘was heard, as her anchor dropped—a slight, creak- 
ing noise for a moment disturbed the quiet, as her 
sails were clewed up—and then, beautiful, motion- 
less, and deathly silent, she floated as if she was, 
and had always been, as stationary, and as little sub- 
ject to the will of man, as the high neck of land be- 
yond her. 

Hour followed hour, and the silence that reigned 
on board the brig remained unbroken. The square- 
ness of her yards, the loftiness of her spars, the 
neatness of her rigging, all went to show that she 
contained a large and efficient crew; but no sound 
of bell, or other token, gave evidence that any one 
held ward or watch on her decks. 

But just at midnight, when it should have struck 


eight bells, a low whistle from a boatswain’s call 
resounded ; two seamen sprang over the hammock- 
nettings into the starboard quarter-boat, which was 
immediately settled away, and in a few seconds was 
riding at the gangway. Eight stalwort sailors joined 
their companions, and taking their places on the 
thwarts, in less than two minutes from the sound of 
the call, the cutter was manned with a crew of ten 
men and ready for service. Some time elapsed, 
however, and still she remained unemployed—and 
her men were beginning to indulge in conversation, 
when the command of— 

‘* Silence in the boat, there!’’ uttered by a voice 
breathing authority in every tone, proved that the 
one for whom they were waiting was not far off. 

Quickly the individual who had given the order 
came down the side; and seating himself in the 
stern sheets assumed the tiller-ropes. 

The promptness with which his order had been 
obeyed attested the awe with which the seamen re- 
garded their superior: and the quick, stern manner 
in which he asked— 

*‘ Are you all armed ?”’ called forth a ready 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Are your weapons in good order? Are your 
pistols loaded, and your cutlases sharp?” he then 
asked. The crew again answered in the affirmative. 

“ Shove off, then! Oars! Let fall! Give way !” 
were the commands rapidly uttered, and as quickly 
obeyed ; and pulling around the bows of the brig, the 
armed boat sped swiftly across the cove. 

Propelled by twenty strong and practiced arms, it 
was but a little while until the boat arrived at the 
mouth of a small creek, or rather bayou, about half 
a mile to the westward of the brig. A slight motion 
of the steersman’s right hand, and the cutter shot 
into this bayou, up which, at thersame rapid rate, 
she proceeded for a quarter of a mile. 

Dark, heavy masses of foliage, rising from the 
very surface of the water, prevented any thing from 
being visible but their own dull outline, the black 
looking clouds that were scudding along on high, 
and the murky water. Not a word had been spoken 
on board of the cutter since she shoved off, and as 
she flitted through the shadows in that dim light the 
monotonous click of her oars, as they turned in the 
rolocks, had a ghoul-like, ominous sound, and she 
seemed, what she really was, a special messenger 
of the Evil One’s bent on an errand of wickedness. 

Abruptly the direction of the boat’s head was 
changed. ‘In oars!’? whispered the officer; and 





shooting through what appeared a cleft in the solid 
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looking mass of mangrove bushes, the cutter’s bow 
grated on the shore. Leaving the boat, the officer 
followed by eight of his men, in single file, imme- 
diately started at a quick pace on a small path that 
led down to the water’s edge; and with which he 
must have been very familiar, or he could never 
have distinguished it in that dusky light, so indis- 
tinct was it. 

Leading through the thicket for a couple of hun- 
dred yards, the path opened on the edge of a large 
and tastefully arranged garden, across which was 
seen the back part of a commodious and elegant 
dwelling. 

When arrived at the inclosure, the officer halted 
his men for a moment, and adopting a much kinder 
tone and manner than he had used during the night, 
though they lost nothing in dignity or authority, he 
said— 

‘““Yon house, my men, contains a priceless trea- 
sure ; in it there is a jewel of surpassing value, upon 
whose possession I have set my heart. It is the 
mansion of Don Manuel Candido; and a pearl above 
all computation is his only daughter. To obtain her 
is the object of this visit; and although it is not a 
very fashionable hour to call upon a young lady, yet, 
as we are but rough sea-dogs, I hope she will par- 
don the intrusion.’’ 

A peculiar chuckle, half laugh, half grunt, was 
uttered by the sailors, and the speaker continued— 

“The house, as you see, is but of a single story. 
The windows, it is true, are barred with iron, but 
the grating across the one I wish to enter, if there 
is any potency in gold, we will find easily put aside. 
The dwelling contains, besides the servants, at least 
half a dozen gentlemen visiters and the old Don; so 
I command you, as you fear my displeasure, to be 
as silent as if you were in Davy Jones’ locker. 
Follow me; keep quiet; and, as you dread death, 
speak not above your breaths !”’ 

Every thing in and around the house was in deep 
repose. No fairy or good angel appeared watching 
over its inhabitants, to warn them of the hideous 
wrong with which they were threatened. No men- 
tal forebodings or warning dreams disturbed their 
slumbers; and peacefully, all unconscious of danger 
near, they slept; whilst the party from the brig 
crept stealthily, with panther-like tread, tirough 
the garden, to a window at the left corner of the 
mansion. 

After the fashion of the Spaniards, the window 
was covered with iron bars, running through cross- 
pieces of the same metal, reaching from below the 
lintel on the outside above the coping—and at the 
first glance it looked strong as a fortress. But slight 
effort was required from the three seamen who 
grasped it to wrench it from its place; and to show 
that the household had been tampered with, and that 
every bar had been cut. And in less time than we 
have taken to tell it, there was no other protection 
between the occupants of the chamber and the rough, 
lawless men without, than the heavy white curtains 
which served to keep at bay the night air. Lightly 
stepping through the open window, which came 


nearly to the ground, the officer of the cutter passed 








into the apartment; and there a picture of such 
purity, innocence and loveliness met his eyes, that, 
had not his heart been formed of stone, or been gov- 
erned by passions that knew neither fear, pity nor 
remorse, he would have turned and relinquished his 
fell purpose. But when did man, influenced by his 
baser feelings, falter in his efforts! Would that 
mortals were as strenuous in the paths of virtue. 

The room was a large one, luxuriously furnished, 
and in the far corner, reclining on a low couch— 
which the rays from a small chamber-lamp on the 
table brought out in strong relief—slept one of the 
most beautiful of nature’s most enchanting works— 
a young girl, just passing into womanhood. Her 
oval face, perfect in its outline, was resting upon an 
arm that for symmetry and tapering beauty would 
have shamed Canova’s masterpiece, whilst its 
snowy whiteness contrasted charmingly with the 
dark volumes of her rich, glossy, raven tresses, that 
were scattered over the pillow above it. 

Tranquilly she slumbered; and entranced, with 
his eyes riveted on her face, first gazing at her ruby 
lips, and then at her long silken eye-lashes, the bold 
intruder within the sanctuary of virtue, purity and 
youth stood for a time as if bereft of the power of 
motion. A slight movement of the beautiful sleeper 
recalled him to his senses, and stepping to the foot 
of the couch he laid his hand gently, but firmly, 
upon the shoulder of a mulatto girl who was sleep- 
ing on a rug near her mistress. 

As if the visit had not been unlooked for, the girl 
awoke without manifesting surprise or alarm; and 
after listening to a few whispered words, she and 
the man under whose influence she seemed, softly 
stole to the couch of the still unconscious lady. 

Dexterously the treacherous mulatto slipt a scarf 
across the lovely one’s mouth, who, startled, awoke 
to find herself enveloped and pinioned in a coverlet, 
and being lifted in the strong grasp of a kidnapper. 

But a moment before, she had been roaming in the 
enchanted paradise of youth’s vision realms, happy 
as an angel, her mind full of blissful imaginings— 
now she awakened to find herself a captive in her 
father’s house! enclosed in the embrace of a 
stranger! about to be carrried she knew not where, 
she dared not think for what! Even her trusted 
servant in league against her; and she unable to cry 
for that help she was aware was so near, and that 
she felt confident would be so readily afforded. The 
wild, the mournful, despairing, heart-broken glance 
she cast around was expressive of hopeless and 
anguished feelings—and uttering a low, choking sob, 
she swooned upon the shoulder of him who was 
bearing her off. 

“Thank the devil for that! she has fainted, and 
will neither struggle nor cry,’ exclaimed in sup- 
pressed but exulting tone the bold man in whose 
arms she was. “Come, Bonita, bear ahand, and 


gather what you wish to carry off; we have no 
time to tarry.”” And stepping out on the ground as 
easily as if he had been all unburthened, the robber 
Two of the 


bore his prey swiftly toward his boat. 
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men entering the apartment he had just left, picked 
up a large trunk, and, followed by the mulatto, they 
with their comrades hurried after their leader; 
whilst the inmates of inc dwelling continued to 
slumber in happy ignorance of the sorrow that 
awaited them in the morning. 

“Give way with a will, men! A long stroke, 
and a steady one. A hundred dollars apiece you 
shall have for this night’s work,” said the officer as 
soon as the boat was manned. And the bright streak 
of foam that soon flashed in her wake proved that 
her crew were doing their best. 

In a brief space they neared the brig. A hail—an 
answer ; the lady was passed on board, and then be- 
low ; the mulatto followed ; the officer then sprang up 
the side and took his place on the quarter-deck ; and 
as the cutter was rising from the water, to its ac- 
customed berth on the quarter, the anchor was got, 
the tacks and sheets were hauled home, and with 
helm a-port and yards braced up, the brig was 
standing with a stiff breeze, rapidly toward the Isle 
of Pines. Leaving the cove and its surroundings as 
calm, as quiet, and as lonesome as if it had never 
been the scene of aught ungentle or soul-troubling. 


CHAPTER II. 


Beauty ‘s a doubtful good, a glass, a flower, 

Lost, faded, broken, dead within an hour; 

And beauty, blemished once, forever ’s lost, 

In spite of physic, painting, pain and cost. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


The morning’s sun was shining brightly on land 
and ocean, and the brig that had the evening before 
anchored in the cove, was hurrying across the 
smooth sea, heading W. S. W., as if she were 
making toward the Spanish Main. 

Many as are the gallant vessels that have been 
illumed by the tropic sun, never did its rays dart 
athwart a more sightly hull, handsomer spars, or 
neater tcp-hamper, than belonged to the craft whose 
shadow it was now casting on the water. 

In the dim night-light, when at anchor, the 
witchery of her model was unappreciable ; but now 
as her beauties stood revealed, she looked a perfect 
sea-nymph; and as she gracefully rose with the 
long-rolling swell, and, shaking the spray glittering 
like a shower of diamonds from her sharp bows, 
sunk again into her native element, she appeared a 
pure ocean-sprite, possessed of life and animation, 
gamboling in very exuberance of spirits. And the 
muzzles of the heavy guns, seen through the half- 
ports, looked as if they would be used only in case 
of self-defense. 

But appearances, in vessels as in men, are oft 
times deceptive ; and the denizens of this world are 
too often found tobe, sad as it is to acknowledge it, 
bad in proportion to their beauty—and the splendid- 
looking brig was neither more nor less—than a 
pirate! 

Her crew, strong in numbers, stout of arm, bold 
of heart and conscienceless—were renegades from 
every clime. Men of more than a thousand crimes, 
and possessing but the single virtue of bravery; or 








to name it more aptly, recklessness. True it is, 
they were faithful one to the other; for this, in other 
men a virtue, they, however, deserve no praise ; for 
against them was every man’s hand, and theirs 
against the world; so that their existence and safety 
depended, and they knew it, altogether upon the 
integrity of each to each, and of the whole to their 
leader—who was their head, their mind, and upon 
whom they depended for direction. And 4t cap- 
tain for such a crew was he who commanded the 
brig. Gifted by nature lavishly with every quality, 
physical and mental, that would have rendered him 
an ornament to society, an honor to his family, a 
valuable citizen to his country—through mistaken 
kindness on the part of his guardians, in his early 
youth, he had been allured to follow, without re- 
streint or hindrance, the dictates of his own feelings. 
What wonder, then, that with an ardent temper- 
ament, quick parts, a handsome person, and reckless 
disposition, he had listened to the voice of the syren 
that lureth annually to destruction, so many hundreds 
of the most promising youths of the nation. 

The commencement of his course toward the pit 
that is bottomless, was the same that has wrecked 
the prospects, blasted the hopes of countless young 
men, born apparently for better things, fitted for 
noblerends. First, vanity and dress; then gambling 
and lewd company entangled and ensnared him; 
and then came pecuniary embarrassments ; and then, 
as the downward path is ever swiftly traveled, a 
forgery! Fear of discovery came next—for pride is 
a feeling that ever, in strong natures, maintains the 
ascendency; and dreading lest he should be dis- 
graced among his associates, not sorrowing for the 
crime, but fearing the consequences, he fled from 
the place of his nativity, the beautiful city of Sa- 
vannah, to the West Indies. 

And now, whilst yet but in the first flush of man- 
hood, searce twenty-five, Frank Vincent was 
widely known and universally feared, as the daring 
commander of the most dreaded pirate that had ever 
harried the peaceful traders of the southern seas. 
Even the swift-sailing slavers, though near akin to 
pirates themselves, at all times kept a bright look- 
out for his brig. For the Fire-Fly never yet had 
met the craft she could not overhaul; and many a 
time, when other quarry was scarce, like the eagle 
after the fish-hawk, had she pounced upon some 
heavily-ladened Guineaman, relieved him of his 
living freight—and left him empty, cargoless, when 
almost arrived at port. 

Such was the Fire-F ly, her captain, and her crew, 
all, spite of many external beauties and material 
perfections, morally loathsome, dark, polluted. But, 
as if the Allwise in his mercy desired to leave naught 
so abandoned as to be deprived of all reason why it 
should be suffered to exist—even on board that brig, 
devoted as she was to rapine, robbery, and murder; 
the home of men careless of Heaven, honor, and 
virtue, who delighted in all sinfulness—in bright and 
glorious contrast to every thing around—like a pear! 
of price in a bed of mire—was one spirit, pure, un- 
spotted, unpolluted, almost angelic in its innocence. 
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It was the soul of the captive maiden who, the 
evening before, had been so rudely hurried from 
the home of her childhood; and who now, with 
heart almost bursting, was pent-up in the Fire-Fly’s 
cabin. 


CHAPTER III. 


She stands, as stands the stricken deer, 
Checked midway in the fearful chase, 
When bursts upon his eye and ear 
The gaunt, gray robber, baying near 
Between it and its hiding-place— 
While still behind, with yell and blow, 
Sweeps, like a storm, the coming foe. 
WHITTIER. 
Nothing was there in the cabin of the Fire-Fly 
to remind an occupant of the character of the brig. 
The apartment, it is true, was of unusual size for 
the dimensions of the vessel—whose measurement 
barely reached two hundred tons—but that might be 
for the accommodation of passengers; whilst the 
splendor displayed in its fittings and furniture, could, 
without much stretch of the imagination, be attri- 
buted to a desire to enhance their comfort. Two 
large state-rooms occupied its after corners, which, 
like the bulkhead that divided it from what in a 
man-of-war would have been the ward-room, were 
enameled green and gold. The beams, heavily 
gilded, appeared solid bars of the precious metal ; 
whilst plate-glass let in between them, the whole 
length of the ceiling, reflected the brilliant hues of 
the rich emerald and gold-colored carpet that covered 
the floor. Pictures of sea-scenes, and of female 
heads, that would have graced the cabinet of a con- 
noisseur, hung around the sides, and were let in be- 
tween the two large stern-windows that lighted the 
cabin. Across the transom stretched a broad, luxu- 
rious couch, covered with green silk—opposite to 
which, against the bulk-head, and on both sides of 
the door to the companion-way that led on deck, 
were chastely finished rose-wood beaufets, loaded 
with gold plate and chrystal. Books, too, and 
musical instruments were scattered about in pro- 
fusion on lounges in various parts of the cabin, and 
on a round-table that stood in its centre. And, more 
beautiful than any of the works of the limner’s art 
that surrounded her, kneeling by the table, her arms 
resting upon it, and her head bent down until her 
forehead touched its cold marble top, was she who 
had so unexpectedly and suddenly been installed 
mistress of this gorgeous apartment. Gold, how- 
ever, iseven heavier than baser metal; and though 
fetters composed of it may look brighter, they gall 
as deeply as those of rusty iron; and never was the 
spirit of captive in loathsome dungeon more racked 
and oppressed, than was the bosom of the fair tenant 
of that rich and costly prison. 

Since she had recovered from the deep, almost 
deathly syncope, which the first shock had thrown 
her into, and from which she did not awaken until 
the brig was far out at sea, the kidnapped one had 
been constantly engaged in prayer. At first her ap- 
peals to the Virgin Mary, the saints, and to the 
Father of Light were frantic, and uttered with 


maniacal fervor; but as if she found relief from the 
violence of her speech and gesture, or, mayhap, from 
faith in the efficacy of her prayers. she gradually be- 
came more calm. Food and refreshment of all kinds 
she had sternly refused; and indignantly she had 
ordered the girl Bonita, to whose falseness she at- 
tributed her misfortunes, from her presence, every 
time she came, and she had been frequently, to 
press her to sleep or to eat. 

Long had Garcia been kneeling by the table— 
maintaining so rigidly the same attitude, that had it 
not been for a nervous tremor that occasionally agi- 
tated her frame, and a low moan that escaped her 
lips, it would have been impossible to have persuaded 
a spectator that she was not a faultless piece of 
sculpture, when a slight noise was heard at the door 
that led on deck. It was, however, unheeded by 
the maiden; and the door opening, Bonita softly 
entered the cabin, and walked toward her mistress. 

W hen almost to the table, the mulatto paused ; 
she was a woman of not more than thirty years of 
age, with straight hair and regular features, of a 
clear dark-olive complexion ; and besides possessing 
an appearance of unusual intelligence for one of her 
class, she had a kind, open, frank-looking face, the 
expression of which was strangely at variance with 
the conduct she had been guilty of toward her too 
confiding mistress. 

As the servant gazed at the sweet being still pros- 
trate by the table, and heard one of the plaintive, 
mournful sobs she uttered, the feelings of sorrow, of 
pity, of true compassion that were at work in her 
heart became visible on her dusky countenance, and 
tears began to trickle freely down her brown face. 

Creeping slowly toward her kneeling lady, the 
girl addressed her in a voice naturally soft and sweet, 
but now rendered musical by the depth of her emo- 
tions, in the language of kindest endearment. Every 
term of affection she could think of—and no tongue 
affords more beautiful terms by which to express 
love than the Spanish—she lavished upon her mis- 
tress in vain. Bonita, seeing her words all unheeded, 
drew still closer to the lady she had served so long, 
and, until lately, so faithfully, and the woman-feeling 
getting uppermost in her heart, forgetful of the dif- 
ference in their stations and of her mistress’s anger, 
laid her hand on the maiden’s waist, and knelt by 
her side. 

Though the words of the girl had produced no 
perceptible impression upon the lady, the touch of 
her hand wrought an instantaneous change. No 
sooner had its weight been felt, than Garcia sprang 
to her feet, and stepping back several paces with 
gleaming eyes, contempt and scorn lighting every 
feature, stood regarding the still crouching mulatto 
with a gaze as hard and pityless as if the girl’s touch 
conveyed pestilence and death. 

Magnificent did Garcia jook as thus she stood. 
Though young, seventeexr summers having hardly 
passed over her, her form was fully developed, and 

her figure, faultless in its proportions, was above the 
average standard of woman. Her oval face, ex- 





quisitely shaped nose, dark, lustrously brilliant eyes, 
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with long black lashes, her mouth, that looked as if 
it could express every emotion of her breast, her 
luxurious tresses, her classical head, all together 
rendered her a woman of surpassing beauty—one 
such asthe Italian artists love to paint. And as she 
now stood, with every nerve tense, every feature 
of her intellectual and expressive face brought into 
play, with confidence created by the necessity of 
self-reliance showing forth in her very attitude, she 
looked fit queen for a warlike people—charming and 
beautiful enough to carry captive and retain in bond- 
age, the heart of any thing mortal. 





for I think your sorrow now is almost a match for 
mine. And now tell me frankly, Bonita, by what 
arts you were induced to lend yourself so thoroughly 
to my foul wronging.”’ 

And seemingly relieved to find that her favorite 
servant was not leagued against her, and that she 
still had one friend, though an humble one, to depend 
upon, the fair captive seated herself upon the 
cushioned transom, whilst Bonita, half-sitting, haif- 


| reclining at her feet, commenced her explanation. 


“‘ But once, cara nifia, has your Bonito been ab- 
sent from you since first she nursed you, an infant, 


‘¢ Silently, for a brief space, the lady gazed at the | in these arms. It was, as you remember, last win- 


mulatto, who remained crouched where she had first 
kneeled, her head sunk upon the floor, as if to de- 
precate the wrath of her incensed mistress. But 
her presence seemed loathsome to the maiden, who 
exclaimed, in accents vehement and full-toned, 

“ Out, vile, treacherous slave! Begone! Leave 
me! Never let me see you mere! Your presence 
will kill me!” 

“Oh! pity ! pity ! dear mistress,’’ sobbed the girl. 

“Pity! pity you! For what—for betraying, for 
selling me! Me—who have ever treated you with 
kindness! Leave me! Leave me! Youare too base 
to bandy words with!’’ was the reply of the lady. 

‘For the love of the Blessed Virgin, have mercy 
on me, and pardon me! Indeed, dearest, sweetest, 
mistress, I am not so guilty as I seem. I knew not 
what I was doing. Listen to me, oh! turn not away 
from me until you have heard me, and then, if I 
speak not the truth drive me away forever,’ ex- 
claimed the mulatto, as crawling across the cabin- 
floor she approached her mistress, and taking the 
hem of the lady’s dress in her hands, sank at her 
feet. 

There is an eloquence in genuine feeling that sel- 
dom fails to produce conviction ; and the deep pathos 
of the girl’s appeal, the sincere repentance she un- 
doubtedly felt for the part she had acted—for her 
looks, her voice, her position, were all too true to 
nature to be simulated—caused a reaction in the 
feelings of her mistress. As a storm cloud from be- 
fore the sun, the dark and angry expression flitted 
from Garcia’s face—which resumed its habitual calm 
and mild appearance, as raising Bonita from the floor, 
she spoke to her in tones sad but kind. 

‘* Ever, until now, hast thou been true to me, Bo- 
nita. Since earliest childhood have you waited upon 
me affectionately, and faithfully performed thy du- 
ties. And, oh! the blessed saints above know, that 
I would love, better than words can tell, to find thee 
still trustworthy—for sorely do 1 now need some one 
in whom I can confide.’’ 

“Trust me then again; oh! mt vida, mi alma, 
and save your poor Bonita’s heart from breaking. 
More than my own life, I love you, dearest mistress 
—and if you will only again place confidence in your 
slave, there is nothing a determined woman can do, 
that I will shrink from, to prove my devotedness to 
you, my angel, and to show my repentance for the 
folly I have been guilty of.” 

‘¢] will believe you, my poor girl, and forgive you; 





ter—when I, confined by sickness, was prevented 
from accompanying you to your aunt’s in Puerto 
Principe. Since your return home you have been 
as you never were before. In your sleep you have 
started and talked aloud, and nightly calied upon 
Henrico; a name I did not know. You were quiet 
in the day time, and seemed sad, and almost ceased 
talking. And I thought, was I wrong, that you had 
given your heart to some gallant you had seen in the 
city.” 

** Too quick, and yet not altogether wrong, hast 
thou been in thy guessing, girl.’’ Interrupted the 
lady, the expression of her countenance suddenly 
changing to a more hopeful air as she continued— 
“Yet, surely, Henrico can have had no hand in thus 
hurrying me unasked and unattended, away from 
my father and my home. Speak girl, quick! is it 
Henrico that holds us captive.” 

‘*‘ He told me, mistress, that he was socalled. He 
also said that you were willing to go—that you were 
fearful your father would not consent to his suit, and 
had agreed to be stolen. It was very strange to me 
that you should have so suddenly allowed your love 
for your only parent to be so soon over-mastered by 
that for a stranger. But the Sejior spoke so kindly 
of you, he talked so sweetly, he made me such hand- 
some presents, that, poor simpleton that I was, he 
coaxed me to believe him, and said it would be but 
a matter of a day or two and then your father would 
be reconciled. And I, fool that I am, and knowing 
your father’s love for you, assisted to carry you from 
him.” 

‘‘Oh, my father! my good, kind, indulgent father! 
What will become of you without your only child, 
your heart’s idol! And what, oh! what will you 
think of her affection, if you believe she has wil- 
lingly left you,” sobbed Garcia. ‘‘ But tell me, Bo- 
nita,’”’ she instantly continued, ‘‘ what manner of man 
is he in whose power we are? If it is Henrico— 
yet no it cannot be, he would scorn to take such an 
advantage of a lady—but should it by any chance be 
he, no harm will reach us, for, when he knows the 
sorrow and trouble he has caused, he will hasten to 
carry us back to my dear father.” 

A noise on the companion-way prevented the de- 
scription the girl was about to commence, and the 
door quickly opening, the subject of their conversa- 
tion entered the cabin. Different indeed was the 
effect produced upon the mistress and the servant by 
the appearance of the captain, 
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The girl jumped toward him, exclaiming— 

‘Oh, Sefior, Sefior, are you not Henrico ?”’ 

Whilst Garcia, with horror and fear depicted in 
every lineament, shrieked— 

‘‘God in Heaven have pity upon me! I am lost, 
lost,”’ and overcome by the intensity of her feelings, 
she sank back upon the seat from which, at the 
opening of the door, she had arisen. 

As he stood by the table, in the centre of the cabin, 
there was nothing visible in the appearance of Frank 
Vincent, calculated to cause so much alarm in the 
breast ofa woman. Tall, with a good figure, hand- 
some face, and well-shaped head, covered with a 
profusion of brown, curly hair, and large deep-blue 


eyes—he had more the semblance of one likely to 


gain favor in lady’s hearts, than to scare the rich 
blood in terror from their cheeks. And as he re- 
garded the beautiful Spaniard, with a smile on his 
lip, no one would have imagined that a form so fair 
to look upon, a face so seeming frank, could belong 
to one who had so hard a heart, so fierce a spirit, so 
unalterable a will, as belonged in verity to the pirate 
captain—in despite of his youth, and of the early 
moral instruction he had received. 

In a rich, deep and finely modulated voice, but 
with a slightly jeering tone, he addressed Garcia— 

‘‘ A bright good-morrow to you, lady fair. I hope 
you find the poor accommodations I have to offer 
not altogether unbearable. And 1 have come, to 
crave in person, your pardon for the liberty I took, 
all unasked, of bringing you to share this, my narrow 
home.” 

To this salutation Garcia paid no attention—though 
the tears, which began to show through the fingers 
which covered her face, proved she was no uncon- 
cerned listener. 

‘‘ What, my coy lady, not even a word, or a look, 
for a man who adores you. For one who will be 
your slave for life, if you will only render him one- 
half the love he tenders you. Speak, my shy one, 
speak; you have to do with one who has seen too 
much of woman’s weeping to set it down for more 
than it is worth. Come, lady, dry those needless 
tears—look up, and tell whether we are to be friends, 
or whether you put me at defiance.” 

The captain paused, as if he expected a reply, and 
Garcia, subduing her emotions by a strong effort, 
rose calmly to her feet, and looking steadily in the 
face of her interrogator, replied in a voice that, 
tremulous at first, became firm and decided, as with 
flashing eye and swelling bust, she answered— 

“Friends! Ay,such friendship you bear to meas 
the wolf does to the lamb. Such love you have for 
me as has the hawk for the poor bird he swoops 
upon. Well dost thou know, base man, the feelings 
I entertain toward thee. At Principe I told you that 
I loved another, and besought you to trouble me no 
more with your hateful presence. And then, to 
show your love and your manhood, which I take it 
are about on a par, you stole me from my father’s 
house in the dead hour of the night. And now, you 
offer me your love! Out upon you! Out upon you! 
Do you think so little of a Spanish maiden’s spirit as 





to dream even, that one could love such a thing as 
you are! a robber of unarmed men’s houses! a kid 
napper of defenseless woman! No! though all alone, 
unsupported, save by the Holy Father above, the 
blessed saints, and the stout heart they have given 
me, here, in your own cabin, on board your own 
ship, on the wide sea—I defy you, sir captain, for 
death at least, will not desert me.”’ 

Quietly, without change of feature, Vincent lis- 
tened to the impassioned accents and biting words of 
his captive. He had spoken truly when he said he 
could not be moved by woman’s tears; for the 
prompting of his own willful breast, was all that ever 
influenced him. In the same jeering tone that he 
had at first used, he continued— 

Brave words, bravely spoken, my bright one. 
Right worthy are you to share a rover’s home—and 
by all that I hold dear, and by all that [ hate in this 
world and all others, share my lot thou shalt, I like 
the spirit you show—it suits me exactly—for the 
fiercer the gale the quicker it subsides. And now, 
my pretty one, one kiss I claim as my reward for 
hearkening to you so patiently.” 

Suiting his action to his words, the pirate captain 
advanced to clasp Garcia in his arms. But, as he 
was about to touch her, she leaped past him, and 
rushing to the beaufet on the other side of the cabin, 
snatched from it a massive gold goblet, armed with 
which, she retreated to the farthest corner of the 
apartment. 

A merry laugh burst from Vincent, as he saw the 
determined and lovely girl snatch the goblet and 
place herself in the corner as if to resist him. 

‘Surely, fair maid,” he said, ‘“‘ you must hold my 
manhood at a cheap rate, indeed, to think that so 
slight a weapon, in so weak a grasp, would scare me 
from such sweet lips as thine. Stop your nonsense, 
lay down your trinket, and force me not to use vio- 
lence to reach your lips—for a kiss I will have, if it 
kills us both.” 

“Keep off! keep off! Defile me not by your 
touch!” was the reply of Garcia, as with uplifted 
hand she retained her position. 

The pirate’s outstretched arm was almost touching 
her, when summoning her entire strength, the daunt- 
less girl.with all her forcesthrown into the blow, 
struck him on the temple. Suddenly, as if stricken 
by a bullet, the captain dropped to the deck, whilst 
his blood spouted over the dress and person of the 
brave maiden—who, forgetful of her own position, 
and of the provocation that led to the act, with her 
gentler instincts predominant exclaimed— 

‘Oh, father! forgive me for the deed I have 
done,”’ and stooped to aid in distress, him, whom but 
a moment before she had been in terror of. 

The mulatto, who during the dialogue between 
her mistress and Vincent had seemed paralyzed by 
fear, found her tongue as the pirate fell, and uttering 
shriek upon shriek, she hastened across the cabin to 
the assistance of the lady. 

The echo of the girl’s first shriek had hardly died 
away, ere it produced an effect the very opposite of 
that desired. For, startled by the clamor, the officer 
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of the watch looked into the cabin to see what was 
wrong, and perceiving the body of his commander 
lying on the floor, motionless and bathed in blood, he 
shouted— 

‘‘Fire-Fly’s ahoy, there!’? as he jumped, and 
leaped at once down the companion-way. 

Scarcely had he reached his captain ere the crew 
came tumbling, in hurried confusion down the stairs, 
as many at a time as its limits would allow, and ina 
moment the gorgeous cabin, that lately had not been 
tenanted save by the fair Spanish lady, was crowded 
with truculent-looking sailors, of all ages, nations 
and colors, and only alike in the ferocity of their as- 
pects and their readiness for deeds of blood. 

A murmur arose in the cabin as its rough and 
hardened occupants learned the situation of their 
leader. And as some of them picked up the captain 
and carried him on deck, a fierce shout was raised 
by the rest of the semi-demons of— 

“‘ Overboard with the hussies! To the sharks with 
the pair of them’’—and a rush was made toward 
Garcia and the mulatto. 

Retaining her presence of mind amid even the 
great and imminent danger that now surrounded her, 
Garcia endeavored to speak to the rude throng. But 
their savage cries of— 

“Blood for blood!’? ‘ Overboard with them!” 
* Blast them, clear them out!’? drowned her more 
feeble tones. 

One glance the Spanish maiden cast at Bonita, as, 
swooning, she saw her carried off in the grasp of a 
couple of swarthy wretches—and then, as she felt 
the coarse hands of their terrible associates press 
painfully upon her shoulders, as they prepared to 
hurry her off, too, to consign her, as she well knew, 
to a sudden and violent death and a watery grave, 
she also happily became unconscious. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Fate is above us all; 
We struggle, but what matters our endeavor ? 
Our doom is gone beyond our own recall ; 
May we deny or mitigate it?—Never! 
Miss Lanpon. 


Slight, indeed, is the barrier that oft times stands 
between man and his apparent destiny; and the 
seemingly trifling incidents or accidents that inter- 
pose to prevent the execution of intended designs, 
changing the events anticipated to those directly 
opposite our desires, proves that what too many 
class under the sweeping but unmeaning title of cir- 
cumstances—a term which can only be atiributed 
correctly to the care and watchfulness of an over- 
ruling Providence—has much more to do with the 
regulation and guidance of the daily affairs of life, 
than most of us are willing to admit. To our finite 
comprehensions, it is true, that the cause of these 
interpositions is generally unfathomable; for often 
we observe men snatched, as it were, by a miracle, 
from evils of no very great magnitude, to be imme- 
diately after plunged into a dark sea of troubles, from 
which they never escape. But despite our boasted 
intellectual privileges, and our claimed superiority 





over all other dwellers on this mundane sphere, man, 
though made after the image of his creator, and self- 
sufficient in his advantages over the brutes, and in 
his free agency, goes blundering through his few 
brief years, committing crime upon crime, the slave 
of first one passion and then another, as years change 
his cravings ; secking always something that escapes 
his grasp, and fulfilling a destiny and a course that 
he never premeditated, so steadily and certainly, as 
to clearly demonstrate the existence of some invisi- 
ble and compelling power that guides where it 
listeth, for its own wise ends and purposes. 

So it was with the pirate crew, as with shout 
and yell, and horrid blasphemy, they hurried Garcia 
up the companion-way—the fixed purpose of heaving 
her into the ocean reigning paramount in every 
heart—if such wretches, either at sea or ashore, can 
be said to possess hearts, other than the muscle that 
bears that name—with their commander senseless, 
and incapable of preventing their fell design; out of 
reach of all human power, it seemed as if the 
Spanish maiden’s fate was fixed—her destiny in life 
accomplished. 

And yet, when all appeared so certain, a thing 
most trivial in itself, changed tie current of events. 

The ruffians who had carried the mulatto from 
the cabin, with a long and loud “yo heave ho!” 
were just about launching her over the lee gang- 
way, as the party who were bearing her mistress 
reached the deck. Treating the whole maiter asa 
jest, these swore that the lady should still maintain 
the prerogative of her rank, and precede the servant 
—and with a loud shout, one of them sung out, 

‘* Blast your eyes there, ye lubbers! hold fast and 
belay! Our craft ’s to be launched first—she ’s the 
one that flies the broad pennant !” 

A severe blow on the side of the head, from the 
butt of a pistol, laid the speaker prostrate on the 
deck ere the words had fairly passed his lips; and 
his startled companions gave back on all sides so 
suddenly, as to leave the two seamen who carried 
Garcia, alone, in the centre of the deck, to face their 
recovered and infuriated commander, who, with 
cheeks pale from loss of the blood that covered his 
clothes and streaked his face, and eyes, gleaming 
with concentrated rage and tiger passions, looked 
the personification of some incarnate demon, who 
had just escaped from the regions below to assert 
his supremacy in power and wickedness over the 
demon-mortals who manned the Fire-F ly. 

Grasping a cocked pistol in each hand for half a 
minute, the pirate-captain stood regarding his crew ; 
seeking with eager gaze to find who it was that had 
dared to be the ringleader in what he thought an at- 
tempt to deprive him of his fair captive. 

But the men, who had on many former occasions 
felt the force of their commander’s wrath, and knew 
well the ferocity of his disposition when aroused, 
stood quietly, with downcast gaze, like truant 
school-boys confronted by their teacher. Those by 
the gang-way had laid Bonita on the deck, and slunk 
away for’ard ; whilst the two who supported Garcia, 
stood almost trembling with dread, within two paces 
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of their captain, wishing tobe rid of their dangerous 
burden, but afraid to move. 

‘Ye hell-hounds! did ye think I was dead, and 
that the brig and all that’s in it were yours ?’’ said 
the captain, in a low but clear voice, addressing him- 
self to the crew; and then turning quickly to the 
two seamen who stood near him, he fiercely asked, 

‘“‘ What’s your purpose with that lady, you bloody 
rascals? How dared you lay your hands on her, or 
any thing else I have a fancy to? Speak, speak 
quick, or I blow your lubber brains out!” 

The nearest man, whose eyes were fixed upon the 
muzzle of the elevated pistol, answered, 

“I beg your pardon, Captain Vincent. I meant 
no harm or disobedience, sir ; nor did any of us. We 
thought this lady had killed you, sir; and, according 
to our law of blood for blood, we were about to 
throw her overboard.”’ 

‘¢ Take her to the cabin, sir. Bear her carefully ; 
and a couple of you pick up that mulatto and bring 
her to—then carry her to her mistress. And, hark 
ye, lads, I’ll forgive you all this time; but if ever 
you dare to lay your hands, nay, but a finger, ay, 
even a look, upon another lady of mine, I ’Il make 
you wish you had seen the devil first,’’ said Vincent, 
as he walked toward the main-hatch, down which 
he disappeared ; whilst a loud huzza from the crew 
proclaimed their gratification at their captain’s re- 
covery, and their pleasure at having escaped punish- 
ment for their interference with his captive. 





CHAPTER V. 


Is there no constancy in earthly things ? 

No happiness in us but what must alter ? 

No life without the heavy load of fortune ? 

What miseries we are, and to ourselves! 

Even then, when full content sits by us, 

What daily sores and sorrows ! 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 

Having endeavored to depict the situation of the 
fair Garcia, we will now return to the home from 
which she was so rudely and unexpectedly hurried. 
It was the morning after the night in which the 
most lovely and cherished inmate of that luxurious 
house had been removed from its precincts. Several 
gentlemen were in the large drawing-room, which 
looked forth upon a wide piazza, up and down 
whose polished floor some two or three more ca- 
belleroes were walking. By the restless manner 
with which every now and then one or the other of 
them would glance at his watch, or change his po- 
sition, it could easily be seen that they were anx- 
iously awaiting a summons to the matutinal meal, 
apparently already delayed beyond the usual hour. 
One, the eldest of the party, whose quick glancing 
eye, as he, from time to time, looked with a some- 
what nervous glance toward the door, seemed even 
more troubled than his younger companions; but the 
expression on his countenance evinced a deeper cast 
of anxiety, than could have arisen from either slight 
vexations or the cravings of a keen appetite. 

He was a large and portly gentleman, who had 

numbered some fifty-five or six years, of command- 


breeding pervading his whole appearance. His 
large black eyes, which still retained their brilliancy, 
and fine features, proved that in his younger days he 
must have been eminently handsome ; and even now, 
though his head was thickly sprinkled with those 
tell-tales of time, silvery hairs, he would have been 
a dangerous rival to many a younger man, where 
ladies’ smiles and favors were the prizes. 

After waiting some moments, this gentleman’s 
anxiety overcame his patience, and taking up a small 
hand-bell that was lying on the table, he loudly rang 
it; a servant quickly answered the summons, and in- 
quired his wishes. 

‘* Where is your mistress? Hasshe not yet made 
her appearance?’’ were the simple questions he 
asked ; but the tone of voice in which they were put, 
betrayed considerable uneasiness. 

‘‘T don’t know, Sefior; I have not seen Sefiorita 
Garcia this morning,’’ replied the boy. 

‘Go and find Bonita then, and send her to me,”’ re- 
turned the gentleman—and the boy left the room. 
In a few moments, however, he returned, and re- 
ported that Bonita had not yet left her mistress’s 
chamber. 

With a rapidly increasing dread and anxiety, for 
which he could not account, the old gentleman 
listened to the servant’s answer. Leaving the 
drawing-room, he hastened to Garcia’s room-door, 
at which he knocked. At first he tapped.gently, but 
no answer being made, he rapped louder—an ominous 
silence still reigned ; and being now really alarmed, 
he called, ‘‘ Garcia! Bonita! Daughter !’’ in accents 
each time louder and more expressive of alarm. No 
repiy was, however, returned to his numerous calls, 
and almost frantic with dread—it was Don Manuel, 
and his daughter wasall in all to him—he dashed his 
foot against the door with such violence that the 
strong fastenings gave way, and he rushed into the 
chamber. Still was the fond father docmed to dis- 
appointment; for, as the reader knows, the sweet 
one who had occupied that chamber was already 
far beyond the sound of her parent’s voice, else 
would she quickly have replied to the shrill and 
frantic shout he uttered, when he reached her couch 
and found it tenantless. 

Although the father’s cry did not reach the ears of 
the one for whom it was intended, it was distinctly 
heard in the drawing-room, and on the piazza, and 
the gentlemen there, alarmed, came hurrying into 
the bedchamber. 

The first one who entered was a gentleman of 
some twenty-five years of age; of a noble figure, 
and classical regularity of feature, upon whose face 
and in whose eye might be traced an anxiety almost 
as great as that exhibited on the father’s countenance, 
as hurrying toward Don Manuel, he exclaimed— 

“In the name of Heaven, Sefior, what ill has be- 
fallen you? Is the Seforita Garcia ill?” 

‘‘ TI, ill, Don Henrico,” replied the old man, appa- 
rently bewildered, “ ill, ill, did you say Garcia was 
ill! Take me to her, oh! be quick, and take me to 
her—why did you keep it from me so long.”’ 





ing appearance, and with an air of unmistakable 


Becoming still more alarmed by the Don’s reply, 
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Don Henrico, for a moment, could scarcely think, 
until a touch from one of the group of gentlemen who 
were standing by in breathless expectation, brought 
him to his senses. 

“TI did not say that Sefiorita Garcia was ill, Don 
Manuel ; I asked if she were.” 

“What! don’t you know where she is, Don Hen- 
rico? She is not here, the servants say she has not 
been out this morning; the door was locked—and 
look! the saints have mercy upon me, look! 
the grating has been removed from that win- 
dow !’’ and as he spoke, the old Don hastened toward 
the window at which he pointed, and sprang through 
it into the garden, followed by Don Henrico, the rest 
of the gentlemen, and all the servants; for by this 
time the disappearance of their young mistress had 
become known throughout the house, and all the ser- 
vants had collected in her room. 

The poached ground, the broken shrubbery, the 
removal of the iron-grating, showed conclusively 
that violence had been used in the abduction of Gar- 
cia; and the broad path made by the cutter’s crew as 
they passed through the garden to their boat, plainly 
pointed out the direction they had taken. Headed 
by Don Manuel, the party of gentlemen and many 
of the servants hurried to the water’s edge, in hopes 
of finding further traces of the lost lady; but when 
they arrived at the bank, all that they could discover 
was the impression left in the soft mud by the cut- 
ter’s bow. 

So soon as Don Manuel was convinced that his 
daughter had been violently carried off, his whole 
manner changed; and from a nervous, fidgetty, 
anxious bearing, he became cool, collected, and de- 
termined—a deep and settled feeling of revenge 
usurped the place of the fearful forebodings of un- 
known ill that had at first beset him—and he looked 
and acted like the bold and gallant gentleman he was. 

Turning to Don Henrico, he asked— 

‘What think you of this, Sefior? Who is it that 
has dared to steal a noble Spanish lady from her fa- 
ther’s house? Who, think you, is the man that has 
thus boldly set at defiance the wrath of a father rob- 
bed of his only child—and that father a Spaniard and 
a soldier!” 

‘© Would to Heaven that I knew, Don Manuel,’’ 
replied Don Henrico, “right speedily would I make 
him pay the penalty his baseness merits. But the 
more | think of it, the more am I astonished, and 
at the greater loss am I to imagine who has dared 
to do you, and the laws of the land, and our honors, 
this wrong.” 

‘*‘ And you, gentlemen,”’ asked Don Manuel of the 
others, “can you, from your knowledge of those 
who reside in the vicinity, throw any light on this 
fell outrage that will help a bereaved parent to re- 
cover his only child.” 

But before any of the group had time to reply, a 
negro came running from the house; fear, intense 
fear, was depicted on every feature of his ebony 
face, and ere any one had time to ask him the cause 
of his hurry and alarm, he addressed his master in 
short sentences, and in an incoherent manner— 








“Oh, Sefior! The saints protect us! We will all 
be murdered! The devil himself; the horned devil, 
the one the padres tell us about, has been here! He 
was here last night. I saw him. Oh, master, take 
care of yourself !”’ 

**Are you crazy or drunk, sirrah!’’ interrupted 
Don Manuel, who, impatient to learn what the negro 
had to communicate, had attentively listened to his 
broken sentences, without being able to make any 
thing out of them but the fact that the boy was much 
frightened. ‘‘ Speak plain, and speak slow; nothing 
shall hurt you here. Tell us what it is that has 
scared you out of your wits, and where it was you 
saw it; and speak to the purpose, for we have but 
little time to idle.” 

More afraid of his master’s anger than even the 
dread that affected his mind, the short tones of Don 
Manuel’s voice brought the negro quickly to his 
senses, and in an intelligible and clear manner he told 
his master that, the night before, whilst he was fish- 
ing in the bay, a short distance up the coast, he had 
seen a brig at anchor; prompted by curiosity, he had 
approached her as nearly as he could on the shore, 
to see if he could make out what she came after— 
but, that as he got nearly opposite to her, he recog- 
nized her to be a pirate that had captured a vessel 
in which he had been once coming up the coast, and 
as he was debating in his own mind whether or not 
he should return home and tell his master, he saw a 
boat full of armed men shove off from the brig, com- 
manded by the captain; and he then became so much 
alarmed, that he ran into the woods and hid himself, 
and had not been able to muster up courage enough 
to leave his hiding-place until then. 

‘Has the brig gone?” hastily asked Don Manuel, 
when the boy came to this part of his narrative. 

‘¢ Yes, master ; she be clean gone.” 


‘Then a maiison be on your coward heart, you ° 


black wretch, for not sooner telling us. Do you 
know your cowardice has enabled your mistress to 
be carried off?” And turning away from the boy, 
as if he was too much engrossed with thoughts of his 
daughter to waste any upon him, Don Manuel spoke 
to Don Henrico and his companions. 

“Yes, gentleman, this negro’s story solves the 
whole mystery. But, Heavens and earth! it iseven 
worse than I could have imagined. My Garcia in 
the hands of that infamous pirate, Vincent! but her 
innocence and the saints will protect her—and if God 
shows favor to those that trust in him, we will end 
the career of that curse of the seas, that man without 
a heart, Frank Vincent !” 

“ To the death we will follow you, Don Manuel,” 
exclaimed with one voice Don Henrico and all the 
gentlemen of the party. 

‘¢ To the house then, gentlemen; my thanks you 
know you have for your kindness—and when we 
recover my poor girl, and punish that worse than 
devil, my gratitude I ’ll prove for the gallant aid I 
will receive from you. But to the house! to the 
house! time is precious—every moment the distance 
becomes greater between my Garcia and her home, 
and our plan has yet to be matured.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Oh ! how this tyrant, doubt, torments my breast! 

My thoughts like birds, who, Wy ae ey from their nest, 
Around the place where all was hushed before, 
Flutter, and hardly nestle any more.—Otway. 

For once fortune seemed to favor the cause of 
justice, though as in many other cases, the means 
presented were those least expected. Whilst Don 
Manuel and his friends were proposing different 
means by which to obtain an armed vessel in the 
shortest possible time—some suggesting expresses to 
one port on the island, and some to another, in the 
hope of finding a man-of-war in harbor; word was 
brought to the mansion that the slaver Fairy had 
just touched on the coast a few miles from there, 
on some business with a neighboring planter. As 
soon as Don Manuel heard the intelligence, his eyes 
brightened, and a fierce gleam of satisfaction shot 
from them. 

“That is just the thing, gentlemen,” he said. “I 
will charter the brig, and we will be able to right 
our wrong without troubling the government, and 
also learn this pirate that we can protect ourselves 
by our own means.” 

“But, Don Manuel,’’ interrupted Don Henrico, 
‘‘ will not the captain of the slaver be afraid to risk 
his vessel against the notorious Fire-Fly? And, if 
he is not, is his brig heavy enough to encounter the 
freebooter’s craft?” 

*“T have had dealings, and am well acquainted 
with the captain of the slaver, and know him to be a 
man entirely devoid of fear, whose sole end and aim 
is to accumulate money. In fact, he himself is al- 
most a pirate; and he would like no better amuse- 
ment than fighting the Fire-Fly, against which he 
has an ancient grudge, provided his pay is sure. For 
that he is certain that I am responsible, and all that 
I am worth in the world I would cheerfully give to 
recover my precious Garcia. Oh, money! money! 
what art thou worth when man has nothing but 
thee! And then as tothe slaver’s ability—his brig 
is about the same size, and carries about the same 
number of guns as does the pirate. But, gentlemen, 
justice is on our side, and we will not be heretical 
enough even to dream of failure. Come, come, 
gentlemen,’’ exclaimed the old man, “ let us to horse; 
collect all the assistance we can as we go along, and 
then to sea—never to return alive until our duty and 
our end is accomplished.” 

A few short hours afterward and a splendid-look- 
ing brig stood off from the coast, heading in the same 
direction the pirate had taken; for the freebooter’s 
haunt was thought to be on the South American 
coast, and to that it was believed he would betake 
him. 

The wind was both fresh and fair, and as the per- 
fectly modeled vessel dashed high the spray, and 
rushed through the water at the rate of twelve knots 
an hour, the spirits of the bereaved father rose al- 
most to ecstasy, as he paced the deck and imagined 
that in a little while longer he would again clasp his 
beloved child in his arms. 

But, between hopes and their realization there is 


a wide difference. All that day and night, with 
every stitch of canvas spread that could be offered to 
the breeze, did the noble vessel speed on her way: 
and yet nothing had been seen of the pirate’s brig. 
The patience of the father was becoming exhausted, 
his feverish hopes were beginning rapidly to change 
almost to despair, and he would have had the direc- 
tion of the brig’s head changed. To this, however, 
the captain of the Fairy would not listen. He said 
‘that their best chance was to keep the course they 
were then holding, and run until they made land, if 
they did not fall in with the blasted thief they were 
looking for before. If we make land,”’ he continued, 
“which I don’t think we will, without meeting him, 
then we will head to the south’ard and run the coast 
down ; and we will then certainly overhaul him—for 
he has a nest somewhere down the coast, and there, 
[am certain, he will strive to take the pretty bird he 
has stolen.” 

Silenced, but not reassured by the captain’s argu- 
ments, Don Manuel gave up his opposition; but 
hailed the look-out on the fore-to’gallant yard every 
five minutes, to know if there was not a sail in 
sight. 

It had just struck four bells in the forenoon watch, 
and the old gentleman, almost hopeless, was about 
hailing the yard, when the look-out cried— 

‘** Sail ho!” 

‘““Where away! where away!” burst from fifty 
eager voices; for Don Manuel’s party numbered 
about sixty persons, besides the regular crew of the 
brig, and they all shared largely in the old Don’s 
anxiety. 

** About two points on our larboard bow !”’ was the 
reply. 

‘*Can you make her out? How ’s she heading; 
and what sail does she carry ?”’—were the questions 
quickly asked by the captain of the Fairy. 

‘‘She’s a square rigged brig, sir; standing to the 
south’ard, under nothing but her to’sails, for’sail and 
jib, sir,’ answered the seaman, 

‘¢ Our man as sure as fate, Don Manual,’’ exclaim- 
ed the captain, as hastening forward, be rapidly went 
up the fore-rigging with his glass, to take a closer 
look at the sail in sight. 

He had hardly brought his glass to bear upon the 
stranger ere he cried out in an excited and exulting 
voice— 

“It is her! itis her! I know her by the steep of 
her masts, by the sharpness of her bows, by the 
squareness of her yards, and by her saucy rakehelly 
air. Great thunder! what a clinking sldver she ’ll 
make, when we capture her,”’ he continued, as he 
gave a long and eager look at the beautiful propor- 
tions of the brig, which, lazily rising and falling with 
the swell of the sea, seemed bent upon no particular 
voyage—appeared a mere idler upon the ocean. 

A clear and ringing shout burst from those on deck 
when they heard the captain’s confirmation of their 
hopes, that the vessel in sight was the one they 
were seeking. An extra pull was taken upon the 
halyards fore and aft; small sails, that could not pos- 





sibly do any good, were rigged outside the cloud of 
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studding-sails which already covered the brig—so 
eager were her crew to get within reach of the pi- 
rate—a stern and determined calm settled upon Don 
Manuel and his party, as they silently looked to their 
swords and cutlases, and loaded their pistols, pre- 
paratory to the desperate struggle they knew so soon 
awaited them. 

With her magazine open, her guns loaded, her 
crew at quarters—almost flying through the water, 
the Fairy hastened toward the object of her pursuit. 
Soon she had approached within a mile and a half 
of her, and yet the pirate brig held carelessly on the 
same course she was heading when first discovered. 
Neither by making sail, altering her course, or by 
signal, did the freebooters give any sign that they 
were even cognizant of the existence of the craft 
that was rapidly approaching. Under the same 
light canvas she held on her way, as if she was 
either assured that nothing near her own tonnage 
would interfere with her, if they could avoid it—or 
else, that she was competent to any emergency. 

The apparent confidence of the pirate—for the 
captain of the Fairy had too correct a knowledge of 
the commander of the Fire-Fly to think it careless- 
ness—had a perceptible effect upon the movements 
of the slaver. Her captain, fearing some deep laid 


- scheme, took in his studding-sails and lighter canvas, 


and handing his top-gallant sails, reduced his vessel 
to proper trim for fighting. To his surprise, how- 
ever, and that of his crew, even this clear expression 
of his determination to engage produced no visible 
impression upon the apparently impassable pirate ; 
who, from any thing they could discover in his 
movements, seemed, even yet, entirely ignorant of 
the Fairy’s approach. 

To learn if such was the fact, let us look at mat- 
ters for a moment on board the Fire-F ly. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Alas! the breast that inly bleeds 

flas naught to fear from outward blow ; 
Who falls from all he knows of bliss, 
Cares little into what abyss. Byron. 

Whilst many of the old saws, adages, and pro- 
verbs that are handed down from generation to gene- 
ration—by oral tradition in those benighted lands 
where the electric light diffused by the printing 
press has not yet penetrated, and by every variety 
of means through those favored countries vivified by 
its presence—are substantially incorrect in their 
doctrines, and tend only to keep in practice long 
since discovered falsities and ridiculous super- 
stitions ; yet some few of these chips of thought from 
minds that flourished in the days lang syne, are 
replete with truth; and not one of them is more 
entitled to credence than that which admits no man 
to be so bad but that good still remains in him. It 
is true in regard to individuals; and we regret our 
experience of life prevents us from saying that they 
are few and far between, like the needle in the hay- 
stack, the good that is in them is not easily dis- 
covered. We are, however, charitable enough to 
believe, even in their cases, that hidden, deep though 





it may be ‘neath many a hard and animal feeling and 
demoniac sentiment, lurks—carefully put away, too 
good for daily use, as the peasant’s wife cherishes 
her holyday attire—at least one ennobling trait, one 
humanizing principle. And we attribute its total 
non-appearance, its seeming absence, to the obtuse 
ness of our perceptive faculties, rather than imagine 
for a single moment, that one who can, by even the 
outward semblance of form and feature, claim kindred 
with the pure and virtuous, should be more brutal 
than the brutes, more earthy than the dust. 

And Vincent, though he was pirate, murderer, 
desperado, by the welling up occasionally of some 
long-abandoned and almost forgotten honorable sen- 
timent, which, struggling for vent through the super- 
incumbent mass of unworthy passions that governed 
him and kept it smothered, would, for a space— 
evanescent, sometime, as the flash of the summer- 
lightning, then again for a longer period, causing 
him, against his desire to pause and reflect, even if 
it could not control his eventual purpose—proved 
that within him still remained at least one little spot 
not altogether hardened, a faint ray not quite ex- 
tinguished, of that divine light which emanates 
from on high. 

So soon as Garcia recovered her senses and self- 
possession, unsettled by the near approach of the 
horrible death from which she had seen no possibility 
of escape, Vincent had sought another interview. 
And the lady’s calm bearing, her eloquent, womanly 
appeals to his nobler nature, her prayers to be taken 
back to her parent, her defiance of his power, her 
contempt of his advances, though so completely at 
his mercy, combined in producing an effect upon 
the captain’s mind and heart, such as nothing before 
had ever effected; and he left her in a state of in- 
decision and perplexity that to him was novel and 
unusual. 

Immediately upon reaching the deck, after leaving 
the cabin, Vincent ordered sail to be taken in on the 
brig until she was reduced to the short canvas she 
was carrying when discovered by the Fairy; for 
there was something so congenial to the pirate cap- 
tain’s nature in the high, stern pride, the cool bravery, 
the entire self-confidence of the Spanish maiden, 
that, respect for the traits he could appreciate in her 
character, compelled him involuntarily to entertain 
almost a feeling of veneration for the noble girl who, 
rising superior to the weaknesses of her sex, all un- 
daunted by terrors enough to appal the bravest man, 
thus scornfully set him and his terrible authority at 
defiance. This sentiment of respect, mingled with 
pity, would at intervals become so powerful, that 
the pirate would almost gain his own consent to put 
his vessel about, and return the captive-one, unin- 
jured and in safety, to her father and her home. 
Then again, however, the remembrance of the 
lady’s surpassing beauty would vividly present itself 
to his imagination ; the fact, too, that she was en- 
tirely in his power, that no mortal influence could 
prevent him from compelling her submission to his 
wishes, would thrust itself upon his attention—and 
the evil inclination, if it could not entirely overcome 
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the better disposition, at least served to keep it com- 
pletely in abeyance; so that hour after hour passed, 
and he who generally acted from the impulse of a 
single thought, could neither obtain his own sanc- 
tion to carry the captive lady back, nor to make sail 
on his vessel, and take her forward to his haunt 
on shore. 

Thus was the captain of the Fire-Fly’s mind oc- 
cupied, as with irregular strides, now quick, now 
slow, indexes of his state of feeling, he paced the 
weather side of his quarter-deck. The alert look- 
out, on board the pirate, had reported “a sail in 
sight,’’ as soon as the Fairy’s royals showed above 
the horizon, and even before the pirate had been 
seen by the look-outs of the slaver. Though the 
fact of a strange sail being in sight, and bearing 
down toward them, was duly reported by the officer 
of the watch to Vincent, he paid no attention to it, 
gave it no heed, and still continued his hasty walk 
and mental struggle. 

As we have seen, the Fairy steadily and rapidly 
advanced toward the pirate, whilst the officers and 
crew of the latter vessel, with eager eyes were gaz- 
ing, first in the direction of the daring craft so rashly 
hurrying to meet them—as if unconscious of the dan- 
gers they were courting—and then, with wondering, 
though cautious glances, scanning the person of their 
dreaded commander. The astonishment of the free- 
booters was equally great as to the motives of the 
course pursued by each of the objects of their curi- 
osity—both so directly the opposite of that they were 
accustomed to observe: for ordinarily all vessels 
used their best speed to give the Fire-Fly a wide 
berth, and her captain had ever before been deeply 
interested in the fact of a strange sail being in 
sight. 

No one, however, on board the pirate dared to in- 
trude upon their captain, and supposing he had some 
premeditated purpose in his conduct, none were 
bold enough to take the liberty of reminding him of 
the approach of the strange brig. 

Accidently looking up, when the Fairy was almost 
within gun-shot, Vincent for the first time became 
aware of the fact that there was a vessel even within 
sight; so engaged had he been with his own 
thoughts, that the reply made to the officer who had 
reported the vessel to him, was purely mechanical ; 
neither the report nor the reply had made any im- 
pression upon his mind. 

Somewhat startled then was he, on casting his 
eyes to windward, to find a strange vessel, armed to 
the teeth and full of men, almost within reach of 
him. Turning sharply around, he sternly demanded 
of his first officer who was standing on the other 
side of the deck : 

‘What means this negligence, Mr. Leech. Dearly 
shall you rue it unless your explanation proves satis- 
factory. I have no time to hearken to it now,’ he 
continued, interrupting the lieutenant as he was 
about commencing an explanation—“ My glass! my 
glass! we will punish the insolence of that bold gen- 
tleman coming down on us so fast, and then inquire 
into your discrepancy.’ And seizing the telescope, 





Vincent todk a long and steady look at the brig, 
which now had approached within half a mile of the 
Fire-Fly. 

Something that surprised or pleased him had the 
pirate captain learned by the aid of his glass, for an 
entirely different expression took possession of his 
countenance, as without uttering a word, half-hand- 
ing, half-throwing the instrument to Leech, he hur- 
riedly left the deck, and in an instant after was con- 
fronting Garcia in the cabin. 

**Once more, and for the last time, lady, am I a 
suppliant before you,’’ was Vincent’s abrupt address 
to the Spanish maiden, as soon as he approached 
within a few feet of her. ‘I have offered you, 
what I never tendered to woman before, what never 
female shall refuse again, my love! Love entire, 
complete, without a rival or asharer! I am free 
from all restraints and affections that bind other 
men ; I have neither home, country, kindred! Even 
ambition shall not divide your sway overme. You 
shall be my hope, my conscience, my deity, my 
every thing upon earth! Nay, even my soul, if there 
is such a thing, you shall sway to your lightest 
wish, if, as my wedded wife, too, not as my leman, 
if you will but grant me your heart! Or, I will not 
even ask so much for all I have to offer, if you will 
only grant me your hand and act toward me asa 
wife, I will fulfill to the echo every word I have 
spoken! Say, will you again refuse me!” 

Immovable had Garcia sat whilst the pirate ad- 
dressed her, and for a few seconds after he ceased 
speaking she remained seated—then, quietly rising, 
in a low, clear and even-toned voice, she answered : 

‘‘ Captain Vincent, you tell me that you love me; 
that you almost venerate, worship me! and yet, in 
the very face of your own assertions, you strive to 
compel me to do that which you know would be in- 
finitely more horrible to me than death and all its 
fearful accompaniments! Such love I cannot appre- 
ciate, neither can I accept it nor return it. I am but 
a woman—an unprotected woman; seemingly com- 
pletely in your power. Yet, if you have not manli- 
ness enough in your nature to feel pity for my de- 
fenselessness, you will find that I am strong in my 
very weakness ; beyond your control by my extreme 
hopelessness! And now you have my answer once 
more, and for aye! To you, I will be nothing! 
Neither'mistress nor wife, now, nor never! And so 
do your worst, for I have that within me which 
places me beyond your reach, great as is your power 
over this vessel and its inmates.” 

Stern looked the pirate, as with attentive ear he 
gathered each word and syllable uttered by his cap- 
tive; and, as she finished speaking, a gleam of such 
fierceness shot from his eye, as visibly foretold that 
the maiden’s fortitude would be put to the test; his 
voice, however, was pitched on even a softer key 
than he generally used, as he replied— 

‘Maiden, you have had your say, and have 
deemed it fit to slight my proffered love. You are 
bold, very bold, I grant, and think yourself strong 
enough.to bear aught of earthly trouble that will be 
pressed upon you. You will, mayhap, and that ere 
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many days are past, regret the words you have just 
spoken. You seem to doubt it! But hearken, for I 
swear, and mark well my oath, that you shall be my 
wedded wife! And that, too, by your own consent, 


voluntarily granted—now, I leave you. When next 
we meet, it will be to marry you!”’ 
And turning suddenly, Vincent left the cabin as 
unceremoniously as he had entered it. 
[To be continued. 
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EARLY ENGLISH POETS. 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 





BY JAMES W. WALL. 





Ir has been our intention, in the previous articles 
upon the early English Poets, to bring before the 
reader of the present day a few of the old writers of 
the seventeenth century, to lead him away from the 
modern circulating libraries and booksellers coun- 
ters, to those repositories where, as fine garmenis in 
chests of cedar, the elder authors of our tongue are 
laid up for immortality. We now add to the list the 
name of Sir John Suckling, and in preparing a bio- 
graphical sketch of “this delight of the court and 
darling of the Muses,” we are fully aware of the dif- 
ficulties of the undertaking. Most of the amatory 
poets, who were contemporaries with Sir John, 
have passed into comparative oblivion, even their 
very names being forgotten, save by the quiet 
scholar, who loves to linger over their literary 
beauties, and trace in the efforts of their muse the 
gradual progress of our language toward its present 
refinement. Selwyn, Walter, Bartlets, Carew, 
Matthews! How few ia our day know that such 
poets ever had existence? and yet to the mind of the 
student of early English literature, they form part of 
that literary galaxy of wits and poets, whose lively 
productions afforded instruction and amusement to 
the refined court of the first Charles; and from 
whom, many a greater poet since their day, has bor- 
rowed some of his finest thoughts and most beautiful 
imagery. The age in which our poet flourished 
gave birth to a number of these amatory poets, pos- 
sessing considerable merit; but the palm of supe- 
riority most undoubtedly belongs to Suckling in the 
judgment of his contemporaries, and the literary 
award of after times clearly sustains the correctness 
of that judgment. When it is taken into considera- 
tion that the verses of Suckling consist mainly of the 
careless effusions of a gay courtier of the time of 
Charles the First, they certainly possess remarkable 
merit. He did not elaborate like Sedley, or indulge 
in the metaphysical style which so delighted Wal- 
ler; but certainly none of his own school can be 
found that can at all compare with him. He pos- 
sessed as much wit and poetry as either Carew, 
Rochester, or Dorset, while in the harmony of his 
verse, and the refined character of his thought, he 
stands superior to all. ln some respects there is a 
striking similarity between Suckling and Beranger, 
the present song poet of France. The same harmony 
of versification—the same vividness of imagery—the 
same devotion to the charms of the fairer portion of 





creation, equally distinguish both. We do not wish 
to disparage by the comparison. There are un- 
doubtedly some points in which the French poet is 
the superior of the English; but we very much 
doubt whether Beranger has ever produced any 
thing equal to those beautiful lines of Suckling on a 
wedding, and commencing— 


‘¢T tell thee, Dick, where I have been, 
Where I the rarest things have seen, 
Oh, things beyond compare.”’ 


Among his contemporaries Suckling was highly 
esteemed, and fairly beloved by his brother poets. 
With them he was the sweetest songster, the most 
refined gentleman, and the boldest, and most dashing 
cavalier of the age. The social circle was his thea- 
tre for display, and in the sessions of the poets and 
wits of that day, when those glorious spirits came 
together to enjoy gay converse, Suckling was the 
master mind. 

What man is there, of so little taste and imagina- 
tion, upon whom the romance of the past has not at 
all times made an impression. There is in the re- 
trospect of every age a kind of literary oasis, a par- 
ticular knot of gifted beings to whose eloquence it 
would have been rapture to listen, and whose social 
mirth it would have been delightful to join. To 
have tasted sack with Shakspeare, to have made a 
third with Jonson and Drummond—to have listened 
to the roystering mirth of Charles and Steenie—to 
have witnessed the wit combats between Shak- 
speare and “glorious Old Ben” at “ the Mermaid” 
—to have clinked glasses with Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Carew and Donne, at that resort of ‘‘ good fellows” 
of the olden time—to have seen those things 


‘¢ Done at the Mermaid, heard words that have been 

So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that every one, from whom they came, 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest.” 
This indeed would have been a feast for the gods. 
It was in the midst of such brave spirits as these that 
Suckling shone in all his lustre; with wit to set the 
table in a roar, with powers of conversation adorned 
with a most brilliant and rare fancy, he was indeed 
the master-spirit of these revels. And although we 
cannot subscribe to the character he gives of him- 
self, that 


‘< He loved not the Muses so much as his sport,”? 


We can readily conceive how the social talents of 
our poet must have been appreciated by the literary 
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wits and gallant courtiers, whose presence made the 
court of Charles at that time, the most polished and 
refined in Europe. Of the early history of the sub- 
ject of our narrative very little is known. It is well 
ascertained that he was descended from respectable 
parentage. His mother was sister to Sir Lionel 
Cranfield, afterward created Earl of Middlesex, and 
Lord Treasurer. And his father, who had been re- 
turned in 1601, as member for the borough of Dun- 
wich, was subsequently made Secretary of State, 
and Comptroller to the Household of King James I. 
Under the unfortunate Charles he retained those dig- 
nified positions, and was by that monarch elevated 
to the additional rank of Privy Counsellor. It is re- 
ported that the wit of the son was derived from his 
mother, for his father was but a dull fellow. We 
doubt, however, whether this is correct, for upon 
reference to the parliamentary debates at this period, 
we find some speeches of Suckling, the elder, the 
father of the poet, remarkable for their great solidity 
of judgment, and vigor and terseness of language. 
His mother appears to have been a lady endowed 
with many virtues, and most tenderly beloved by 
her husband. In the church of St. Andrew, at 
Norwich, a splendid tomb, rich in statuary and alle- 
gorical sculpture, still commemorates her saint-like 
piety and many virtues, in the one comprehensive 
linc— 


‘¢ Thou wert so good, so chaste, so wise, so true.” 


After passing through the preparatory schools of 
the day, in 1623 Suckling was removed to Cam- 
bridge College, and matriculated at Trinity. He 
was then in his sixteenth year. While at Cam- 
bridge, he is reported to have distinguished himself 
by his facility in the acquirement of the dead lan- 
guages; and although the statement of one of his 
biographers, that ‘‘ he spoke Latin at five, and wrdte 
it at nine, may be well looked upon as fabulous, we 
have the united testimony of many of his biégra- 
phers, that at Cambridge he distinguished himself by 
the strength of his genius, and his capacity as a 
linguist. 

On the 27th of March, 1609, his father died, an 
event which no doubt contributed in a great degree, 
to the development of his disposition for gayety and 
dissipation, as it may be supposed that the well- 
known gravity of the father’s character would have 
operated essentially in diverting him from the many 
youthful indiscretions into which he afterward fell, 
from his early exposure to the allurements of a gay 
and dissipated court. Shortly after his father’s 
death, in accordance with the system of education 
then so common among the wealthy, Suckling went 
abroad, being then in his nineteenth year. During 
his absence from England, he visited France, Italy, 
Germany and Spain. No doubt his talent for obser- 
vation enabled him to study with correctness the 
picture of human nature, under the varying influence 
of climate, manners, laws, and differing religious 
creeds ; though the assertion of his panegyrists that 
he made a collection of their virtues, without any 
tincture of their vices and follies, is unhappily con- 





tradicted by many extravagancies and youthful in- 
discretions. 

Germany, at the period of his visit, was an object 
of universal attention—upon her rested the eyes of 
Europe, attracted by the wonderful exploits and 
glorious victories of Gustavus Adolphus; and yet 
more strongly regarded by England, in consequence 
of the misfortunes of the Prince Palatine of the 
Rhine, who had married the only sister of the Bri- 
tish monarch. The Marquis of Hamilton, commis- 
sioned by the English monarch, commanded at this 
period a body of six thousand men aiding the King 
of Sweden in behalf of the Palatinate. Suckling 


_joined the forces of the marquis, being one of the 


forty gentlemen who served about his person. This 
body of English troops rendered very effectual ser- 
vice to Gustavus at the first defeat of Tilley, before 
Leipsic, a battle of considerable importance at the 
time, and most vigorously contested. Suckling was 
also present at the sieges of Crossen, Guben, Glogau 
and Magdeburg, and obtained considerable mili- 
tary reputation for his conduct in several other ac- 
tions fought during the inroads of Hamilton in the 
provinces of Lusatia and Silesia. The only letter 
extant, written by him during this period, we give, 
as affording an instance of the easiness and vigor of 
style for which his epistolary correspondence was 
celebrated. It is as follows: 


My Noster Lorp: 

Your humble servant had the honor to receive 
from your hand a letter, and had the grace, upon the 
sight of it, to blush. I but then found my own neg- 
ligence, and but now could have the opportunity to 
ask pardon for it. We have ever since been upon a 
march ; and the places we are come to have afforded 
rather blood than ink ; and of all things, sheets have 
been the hardest to come by, especially those of 
paper. If these few lines shall have the happiness to 
kiss your hand, they can assure you, that he that 
sent them, knows none to whom he owes more 
obligation than to your lordship, and to whom he 
would more willingly pay it ; and that it must be no 
less than necessity that can hinder him from often 
presenting it. Germany hath no whit alteredme. I 
am still the humble servant of my Lord —— that I 
was; and when I cease to be so, I must cease to be 

Joun Suckiine. 


On the conclusion of his campaigns, he returned 
to England, having obtained considerable reputation 
for courage, wit, and gentlemanly bearing. “Toa 
frankness of manners and a graceful person,” says a 
contemporary, “ he at this period united an easiness 
of carriage, and an elegance of address so remark- 
able, as to draw forth the observation that he had 
the peculiar happiness of making every thing he did 
become him.’’ ‘He was so famous”’ at court, says 
Sir William Davenant, “for his accomplishments, 
and ready, sparkling wit, that he was the bull that 
was baited—his repartees being most sparkling when 
most set on and provoked.” 

To understand the value of the accomplishments 
thus awarded to our poet, it is necessary to take a 
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retrospect of the particular period in which they 
were called into action. 

The love of liberty was then fast springing into the 
bone and sinew of that lusty manhood which in a 
few short years found itself strong enough to overturn 
the throne, murder the king, banish the royal family, 
and upon the ruins it made, rear the stern and 
gloomy Protectorate. A class of men were growing 
up in the state who were nerving themselves by 
close study and simplicity of life, for the momentous 
duties they were afterward to perform. On the side 
of the court, the rigid asceticism and stern manners 
of these state reformers were opposed by a spirit of 
devoted loyalty, as magnificent in its display as the 
other was humbling and debasing. The severe 
habits of the popular party, combined with their 
democratic principles, rendered them the more 
odious to the dashing cavaliers, who sought to 
drown, in the gay and refined amusements of the 
court, and in the brilliant whirl of pleasure, the re- 
membrance of their staid and gloomy habits. The 
pleasures of the court at this time, says Lord Wal- 
pole, in his “‘ Pleasures of Painting,’’ ‘‘ were carried 
on with gorgeous taste and magnificence—poetry, 
painting, music, and architecture, were all called in 
to make them rational amusements.’’ Ben Jonson 
was the Laureate—Inigo Jones the inventor of the 
decorations—Laniere and Ferebosco composed the 
symphonies. The king, the queen, and the young 
nobility, danced in the interludes Masques, plays, 
court-balls, were the every-day amusements of this 
brilliant court—day was turned into fight, and night 
into day, in order to give time for their enjoyment. 

The wealth and position of our poet enabled him, 
among the young and dashing cavaliers, who made 
the court of Charles, at that time the most polished 
in Europe, to give direction to these amusements. 
He was at this period, in the language of Winstanly, 
‘The darling of the court.”” At his house at 
Wilton, entertainments similar to the court-masques 
were given, in the arrangement of which his 
poetical ingenuity and talent for invention were ex- 
hausted. 

One of these magnificent entertainments given in 
London by Suckling, is thus noticed by Aubrey, a 
contemporary, which we give for the entertainment 
of our fair readers. 

“ Every court-lady was present at this enté@tain- 
ment of Sir John Suckling—all who could boast of 
youth and beauty were present—his gallantry ex- 
cluding those not soblessed ; yet so abundant were the 
fair faces in that day, that the rooms were overflow- 
ing; as if nature was resolute in producing objects 
of adoration, as their admirers Were numerous and 
devoted. These ladies Suckling entertained with 
every variety, which wealth could collect, and taste 
prescribe. But the last course displayed his sprightly 
gallantry ; it consisted not of viands yet more de- 
lieate and choice, but of silk stockings, garters, and 
gloves, presents at that time of no contemptible 
value.”’ 

It was under the inspiration of such scenes as 
these that Suckling wrote some of his sweetest 





verses in praise of female loveliness, and origitsated 
the most exquisite sonnets ever penned. 

But with such amusements, unhappily, were com- 
bined pursuits of a more odious character. It istoo 
often the fate of genius to unite great vices with 
high accomplishments, and a passion fon gaming 
early seized upon our poet, against which he often 
struggled, but which obtained the mastery over him 
to such an extent, as to be reported of him, that he 
would frequently lie in bed the greatest part of the 
day, with a pack of cards before him, to obtain by 
practice the most perfect knowledge of their manage- 
ment. This was the master-vice of the poet’s earlier 
years; but as he attained to greater maturity, and 
gave more constant employment to his vigorous 
intellect, he was enabled to conquer this passion ; and 
we soon find him the companion of the greatest and 
best in the land. Abandoning this vice, he culti- 
vated the acquaintance, and became the bosom 
friend of such distinguished statesman and philoso- 
phers as Lord Falkland, Roger Boyle, and Lord 
Broghill; while Stanley, the learned editor of Es- 
chylus, Davenant, Jonson, Shirley, Hall and Nabbes, 
shared his conversation, and enjoyed his com- 
panionship. 

An incident is related of Suckling, about this 
period, by one of his biographers, which, as an illus- 
tration of his virtuous inclinations, and the power of 
his pen in reclaiming a relative from the path of 
folly, is worth recording here. 

Charles Suckling, the youngest son of the poet’s 
uncle, Charles Suckling, Esq., of Woodton, had for 
some years indulged a strange propensity of paying 
attentions to very young women, whom he deserted 
as they became marriageable, when he transferred 
his love to fresh objects more juvenile, who in 
their turn were discarded. To wean his relative 
from this weak and dishonorable conduct he tried, 
at his uncle’s request, the effects of raillery and sa- 
tire—4engines of very formidable caliber, of which 
Suckling well knew the use. In his letter on this 
subject, which he addressed to his cousin, he ridi- 
cules him as ‘‘ the founder of a new sect of fools in 
the commonwealth of lovers ;’’? compares his con- 
duct to that of the jackanapes in the fable, who let 
out his partridges, one by one, for the pleasure of 
staring after what was irrevocable; and with ad- 
mirable sense reminds him, that while engaged in 
such senseless sport, the ‘‘ fugaces anni”’ of life were 
fleeting at a rapid rate. “ S’foot, it is the story of 
the jackanapes and the partridges ! thou starest after 
a beauty till it is lost to thee, and then lettest out an- 
other, and starest after that until it is gone too; 
never considering that it is here, as in the Thames, 
and that while it runs up in the middle, it runs down 
on the sides; whilst thou contemplatest the coming- 
in tide and flow of beauty, that it ebbs with thee, 
and that youth goes out at the same time.’’ It may 
be added that the wit and raillery of Suckiing’s re- 
marks were well directed, as they effectually cured 
the trifler of his fickleness of heart. 

In 1607, Suckling wrote his first poetical produc- 
tion, styled the ‘‘ Sessions of the Poets,”’ and his 
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first prose essay, his admirable tract on Socinianism, 
styled “‘An Account of Religion by Reason.” A 
discourse which has been characterized as an effort, 
that for learning, closeness of reasoning, and ele- 
gance of style, may put to shame the writings of 
men of far greater pretensions on like subjects. The 
‘“‘ Sessions of the Poets” is remarkable for its good- 
natured criticisms on some of the literary celebrities 
of the day. The Poets are assembled at this session, 
to prefer their claims before Apollo, for the poetic 
bays which were to be awarded to the one best 
entitled. 

The laurel that had been long reserved, 

Was now to be given to him best deserved. 

After the assembling of the poets, we have an 

allusion to Jonson, in the fifth verse, as follows: 


The first that broke silence was good old Ben, 
Prepared before with Canary wine; 

And he told them plainly he deserved the bays, 

For his were called works, when others were but 


plays. 

Bid them remember how he had purged the stage 

Of errors that had lasted many an age. 

And he hopes they did not think the ** Silent Woman,”’ 

‘‘The Fox,’ and ‘* The Alchymist,’’ outdone by no 

man. 

The decision of the ** God of the Laurel” is given 
in the two verses next the last, and is intended as a 
satire upon the selection that was often made in that 
age, of the Laureate, on account of the weight of 
his coin, and not of his brains. 


At length who but an Alderman did appear, 
At which Will Davenant began to swear, 
But wiser Apollo bade him draw nigher, 
And when he was mounted a little higher 


Openly declared that the best sign 

Of good store of wit ’s to have good store of coin ; 

And without a syllable more or less said, 

He put the laurel on the Alderman’s head. 

This poem is said to have made quite as much 
sensation in its day as did the English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers” in Byron’s time. Some of the 
poets considered themselves insulted by the allusions 
made therein ; and our poet exposed himself to a fire 
of jeu d’esprits, and satires, that would have over- 
whelmed a less sensitive mind. In 1638, Suckling 
published his play of “ Aglaura.’”’? As this play was 
published with a 

Rivulet of text, and a meadow of margin, 


the wits of the day compared it to “a baby lodged 
in the great bed of Ware,” or ‘‘to a small picture in 
a large frame. This is said to have been the first 
play acted with regular scenery, such decorations 
having been previously confined to the maques. 

But the rude sounds of civil disturbance soon 
roused our poet from his literary ease, the golden 
days of literary success and felicity soon gave place 
to the iron age of “‘ stern-visaged war.’? The Scotch 
were clamoring for liberty of conscience which they 
consid@red shackled by the promulgation of the 
national liturgy. Charles, averse to sanguinary 
measures, parleyed with the rebels, thereby com- 
mencing a course which eventually caused him the 
loss of his throne, and his life. The great error that 
he always fell into was the dangerous policy of 





temporizing, opening negotiations, and arguing with 
the malcontents. It arose from the native goodness 
of his heart, and his disinclination to shed the blood 
of his subjects. Prompt and active measures would 
have crushed the first effort of the rebels. The time 
at last arrived when further forbearance would have 
been criminal, and the king was compelled to draw 
together an army for the prevention of total dis- 
order in his government. His exchequer was but 
poorly furnished, and considerable difficulty existed 
in sustaining a sufficient force in the field. it was 
at this crisis that Suckling exhibited a noble spirit 
of patriotism and devotion. He owed much to the 
royal favor, and his gratitude for past kindnesses ex- 
hibited itself in something more than mere words. 
He stood forward with alacrity to show his country- 
men, at such a crisis, the duties of loyalty ina man- 
ner that has never been surpassed, and rarely para- 
lelled. He presented his majesty with one hundred 
horsemen, whom he clothed and maintained from his 
private resources. The uniform adopted for this 
body of men was white doublets, with scarlet coats, 
breeches, and hats, while a feather of the same 
color attached to each man’s bonnet completed his 
attire. With this force he joined the king on his 
march to the north. This expedition terminated, 
owing to the vacillating course of the king, in a 
bloodless compromise. And that this would be the 
result of the expedition Suckling predicted in a letter, 
written from the banks of the Trent, in which he 
says, ‘‘ The enemy is not yet much visible; it may 
be it is the fault of the climate, which brings men 
as slowly forward as it does plants. But it gives us 
fears that the men of peace will draw all to a dumb 
show and so destroy a handsome opportunity, which 
was now offered, of producing glorious matter for 
future chronicle.”’ 

The return of Suckling with his splendid troop 
without striking a blow, gave rise to several fas- 
quinades from the popular party; one of these on 
account of its humor, we insert. 


Sir John he got him an ambling nag, 
To Scotland for to ride~a 

With a hundred horse more, all his own he swore, 
To guard him on every side-a, 


No errant-knight ever went to fight 
With half so gay a bravada, 
Had = seen but his look, you’ld have sworn on a 
boo 
He’d have conquered a whole armada. 


The ladies ran all to the windows to see 
So gallant and warlike a sight-a; : 
And as he passed by, they said with a sigh, 
Sir John, why will you go fight-a? 


But he, like a cruel knight, spurred on; 
His heart. would not relent-a, 

For, till he came there, what had he to fear? 
Or why should he repent-a ? 


The king (God bless him) had singular hopes 
Of him and all his troop~a; ; 

The borderers they, as they met him on the way, 
For joy did hollow, and whoop-a. 


None liked him so well as his own colonell. 
Who took him for John de Wert-a; 

But when there were shows of gunning and blows, 
My gallant was nothing so pert-a. 
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To cure his fears, he was sent to the rear, 
Some ten miles back and more-a; 

Where Sir John did piay at trip and away, 
And ne’er saw the enemy more-a. 


But these censures on our poet were unmerited, 
as it was not from any want of courage on the part 
of Sir John and his troop, that caused the army to 
return without striking a blow. It arose from causes 
beyond his control. The treachery of Lord Hol- 
land, who commanded the cavalry, and who ordered 
the retreat, at Dunse, was no fault of Sir John’s. 
The lampoon of Sir John Mennis is therefore re- 
markable more for its humor than its justice. Had 
Suckling and his troop disgraced themselves, they 
would, without doubt, have been rendered amenable 
to martial law. But we find Suckling retaining his 
monarch’s favor after this affair, and continuing with 
the army till a negotiation was concluded with the 
Scots; when this campaign, which was commenced 
in expensive preparations, ended in bloodless trea- 
ties. After his return Suckling was chosen to the 
Parliament of 1640, afterward known as the Long 
Parliament. While a member of that body, he took 
a very active part in its proceedings, and distin- 
guished himself in the debates. He took the side 
of the royalists, and dealt some very sturdy blows 
on the heads of the leaders of the popular party. 
Space will not permit, or we might furnish extracts 
from some of his speeches on those occasions, re- 
markable for a high order of eloquence, great con- 
centration and vigor of thought. 

Upon tiie arraignment and imprisonment of Went- 
worth, Earl of Stafford, Suckling became involved 
in a conspiracy, having for its object the release 
from prison of that unfortunate nobleman. The 
popular party being then in the ascendancy in Par- 
liament, immediately issued orders that further in- 
quiries should be made into the matter, and sum- 
moned Mr. Henry Percy, Colonel Goring, Mr. 
Henry Jermyn, and Sir John Suckling and.others to 
attend the next day at 3 o’clock, to be examined as 
principals. 

They all absented themselves from the House, and 
in consequence thereof, were charged with high 
treason. Suckling and his friends thereupon fled to 
France; wisely convinced that the court which had 
shown its inability to protect Stafford, was unable 
to shield his adherents. 

The sun of our poet’s prosperity had gone down 
in clouds—the popular party in the contest triumph- 
ed, the estates of Suckling were confiscated—there 
appeared to him no hope in the future. He was an 
exile in a strange land; the ills of poverty pressed 
hardly upon him, and despair seized upon his soul. 
His energies at length gave way to the complicated 
wretchedness of his situation, and he committed 
suicide by taking poison at Paris. This took place 
in the year 1641, when our poet was in his thirty- 
fourth year. His remains were buried in a cemetery 
attached io one of the Protestant churches of Paris. 

Asa writer, Sir John Suckling will command ad- 
miration so long as a taste for whatever is delicate 
and natural in poetry shall remain, His verse has 
been pronounced by Philips, “as having a pretty 





touch, savoring, however, more of the grape than 
the lamp.” And this delicate criticism is in the 
main correct ; his poetical productions bear no mark 
of labor, they are thrown off with the imagination 
at a white heat, full of sweetness and harmony. In 
descriptions of feminine grace and beauty he is pe- 
culiarly happy, and no succeeding writer, notwith- 
standing the continued progress of elegant literature 
since his day, has ever surpassed him. Take, as a 
specimen of his powers in portraying the charms of 
woman, his description of the bride in his Wedding 
Ballad : 


The maid, (and thereby hangs a tale; 

For, such a maid no Whitsun ale 
Could ever yet produce)— 

No grape that ’s kindly ripe could be 

So round, so plump, so soft as she, 
Nor haif so full of juice. 


Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light; 
But oh! she dances such a way— 
No sun upon an Easter day 
Is half so fine a sight. 


Her cheeks so rare a white was on, 
No daisy makes comparison, 

(Who sees them is undone ;) 
For streaks of red were mingled there, 
Such as are on a Kath’rine pear; 

(The side that ’s next the sun.) 


Her lips were red, and one was thin, 
Compared to that was next her chin, 
(Some bee had stung it newly.) 


Or take his description of Francelia’s beauty, in 
his play of “‘ The Sad One,” how exquisite is the 
portrait : 

She has an eye, round as a globe 

And black as jet; so full of majesty and life, 
That when it most denies, it most invites. 
Her lips are gently swelled like unto 


Some blushing cherry, that hath newly tasted 
The dews from heaven. 


Or, the description of Donazella in the same play : 





a sprightly girl above fifteen, 
Eyes full and quick with breath 
Sweet as double violets, 
And wholesome as dying leaves of strawberries. 
Thick silken eyebrows, high upon the forehead ; 
And cheeks mingled with pale streaks of red, 
Such as the blushing morning never wore. 
Or, Bellamino’s ardent ejaculations upon kissing 


Francelia. 


Heavy’ns, what a breath is here! 

The wanton air 

Chafed by the hot scents of Arabic spices 
Is nothing nigh so sweet; the ambrosia 
The gods themselves were drunk with 
Dwells on thy lips. 


Or, those sweet lines in “ Aglaura :”’ 


Lips 
Perfumed by breath sweet as the bean’s first blossom. 


But space would fail us were we to attempt the task 
of culling from all Suckling’s chaste and beautiful 
descriptions of feminine loveliness and beauty. It 
was a subject on which Sir John ever seemed wil- 
ling to dwell, and which he never attempted without 
originating something fragrant and sparkting. 

His songs are remarkable for their sweetness and 
delicacy ; the structure of the stanzas is simple, and 
the versification for the age smooth and flowing. It 
was in this species of writing in which our poet de- 
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lighted, and in which he excelled. Take as an 
instance— . 


I prithee, send me back my heart, 
Since I cannot have thine; 

For if from yours you will not part, 
Why then shouldst thou have mine ? 


Yet now I think on’t, let it lie; 
To find it were in vain; 

For thou ’rt a thief in either eye 
Would steal it back again. 


Or, that song inserted in one of his plays— 


Hast thou seen the down in the air, 
When wanton blasts have tossed it ? 
Or the ship on the sea, 
When ruder winds have crost it? 


Hast thou marked the crocodile’s weeping, 
Or the fox’s sleeping ? 

Or hast thou viewed the peacock in his pride, 
Or the dove by his bride, 
When he courts for his lechery ? 

Oh! so fickle,—oh ! so vain—oh ! so false is she. 


There is great delicacy and sweetness in the song 
commencing— 


Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prithee, why so pale? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? 
Prithee, why so pale? 


Or, those lines on Love’# Representation-- 
Leaning her hand upon my breast, 
There on love’s bed she lay to rest; 


My panting heart rocked her asleep, 
My heedful eyes the watch did keep. 


It is seldom that we find Suckling attempting the 
metaphysical style so common with the poets of his 
day. But he never indulged in it without using it 
with great propriety of expression. He falls in this 
style in his stanza taken from his ‘“* Love’s W orld.”’ 

The sea ’s my mind, which calm could be, 
Were it from winds, my passions, free ; 
But, out alas! no sea, I find, 

Is troubled like a lover’s mind. 

Within it rocks and shallows be, 

Despair and fond credulity. 

We have a specimen of what Suckling himself 
denominates his rollicking style in his “ Love and 
Debt alike Troublesome.” 


This one request I make to Him, that sits the clouds 


above, 
That I were freely out of debt, as I am out of love; 





Then for io dance, to drink and sing I should be very 
willing ; 
I should not owe one lass a kiss, nor ne’er a knave a 
shilling. 
’T is —_ being in love and debt that breaks us of our 
rest ; 
a that is quite out of both, of all the world is 
est. 


As a dramatist, Suckling did not excel. His plays 
are destitute of originality, and are deficient, more- 
over, in that sweetness of versification, which else- 
where distinguish his compositions. Whenever, in 
the course of his dramas, he describes female love- 
liness, the poet’s “‘ himself again ;’’ and he breaks 
loose from the trammels that evidently have sur- 
rounded him, into that easy and joyous style, for 
which he is remarkable in describing female beauty. 

His epistolary productions are remarkable for 
their vigor of thought and terseness of expression, 
and in their animated descriptions, have seldom if 
ever been surpassed. They are models of their kind, 
and might with advantage, be imitated in our 
own day. 

Suckling’s works have gone through many edi- 
tions, but are rather scarce now. Here and there a 
volume may be found in some public library, or the 
collection of some lover of the curiosities of litera- 
ture—but even these cases are rare. 

The following is a correct list of the successive 
republications of his writings, and the contents of 
each volume. 

1. Fragmenta Aurea. London: printed by Mosely, 
1646, 8vo. It contains his Poems and Letters, 
together with ‘An account of Religion by 
Reason,”’ and a Portrait. 

2. Fragmenta Aurea. London: Mosely, 1648. 
A smaller edition than the first. 

3. Large 12mo., containing the Poems, etc. 

4. The Works of Sir John Suckling, containing 
his Poems, Letters, and Plays. London: 
printed by Jacob Tonson, 1709, 8vo., with a 
Portrait. 

5. The Works of Sir John Suckling. London: 
Tonson, 1719, 8vo., with a Portrait. 

6. The Works of Sir John Suckling, containing 
his Poems, Letters, and Plays. No Portrait. 
2 vols., 1770. 





SONNET.—COLUMBIA. 





BY WM. ALEXANDER. 





Wuart land, Columbia, can with thee compare ? 
Grand, brave, bold, beautiful, without control, 
Reign’st thou supreme in freedom of the soul— 

Shines not the sun upon a clime so fair, 

Where golden harvests load the sunny plains, 
Where plenty sheds her bounty in such showers 
Of grain and fruits and incense-bearing flowers— 





What son of thine of want or wo complains, 
While ranging free thy mountain ridges o’er, 
Or sailing down thy river-streams sublime— 
Thy far, far west is now a golden clime, 
Where thy bold eagle shall in triumph soar, 
While great Niagara his pzan sings, 
Of homage unto Him who reigneth King of kings 
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BY ENNA DUVAL. 





CHAPTER I. 


Love is that madness which all lovers have; 

But yet ’t is sweet and pleasing so to rave. 

’T is an enchantment where the reason ’s bound ; 

But Paradise isc in th’ enchanted ground. 

A pote void of envy care and strife, 

Where gentle hours delude so much of life. 
DRYCEN. 


Tue warm yellow sunlight streamed through the 
open, broad-seated window into a pleasant little 
room, furnished rather more comfortably than houses 
—belonging as that did to an artisan—were in that 
day. It was toward the close of Charles the Sec- 
ond’s reign, but Renatus Harris, whose residence 
the house was, had come from France, where his 
English parents had fled during the revolution, and 
had passed most of their married life there, return- 
ing to England only after the Protectorate, at the 
time of the restoration, when Renatus was a young 
man. 

The furniture of the room gave evidence of the 
owner’s foreign culture. The window was draped 
with a crimson tapestrie hanging. On the walls, 
covered with dark green serge, and borderings of 
gilt leather, were hung a few choice pictures, works 
of Italian masters. A curiously carved cabinet stood 
tall and erect in one corner of the room. A square 
of prettily worked carpet—a rare possession even 
to gentlefolk—was spread on the centre of the oaken 
floor. Soft cushions, covered with dark green 
serge, lay on the broad window seat. Large square 
chairs, richly carved, with comfortable cushions and 
footstools stood about the room; and on a narrow 
strip of more costly carpet, near the window, was a 
little table, holding what was also rare in those days, 
a clock in a curious, quaint-looking China stand. 
This little table was a great wonder, and a highly 
prized possession by the owner, for it was a gift 
from a dear friend, the maker of it, and inventor of 
the curious gilt work with which it was adorned, 
and which gave a graceful appearance to this heavy 
and deeply carved little piece of furniture. M. Mar- 
quet had sent this little table from France, across the 
water, to his dear friend Renatus Harris, as a mark 
of kind and affectionate memory, as well, also, as to 
show him, with an artisan’s pride, a specimen of 
that curious and beautiful gilt work afterward named 
from him, Marquetrie, and which was received 
with such favor by his royal master Louis Quatorze 
and his court. A small, but neatly finished, organ 
stood open at one end of the room, with loose music 
sheets on its lid, and a violin case that leaned against 
the wall, carefully locked and covered, with piles of 
music books and sheets of manuscript music on an 
oaken stand, near the organ, told the musical taste 
of the family. 





Renatus Harris though only an organ-builder was 
a prosperous one, as his father had been before him, 
and his foreign culture and associations had given 
him gentle tastes. He was now no Jonger young, 
and fifteen long years before he had laid his darling 
Provencal rose bride in a cold English grave. Grief 
would have overwhelmed him, but his Marie left a 
sweet bud behind her; and for ker child’s sake—for 
Renée, he still labored ; and loved to collect around 
her, as he had around her gentle mother, all beauti- 
ful things, far above her birth and station, in order 
to make life and home pleasant to her. 

Renée was a bright, beautiful creature, with a 
good, warm heart, though she would sometimes be 
a little wayward and capricious; but every one 
loved her as well as her fond father, and no wonder 
she was a little spoiled. She looked so very beau- 
tiful as she stood by the open window, chirruping 
note for note with her shrill-voiced singing-bird, 
that hung on the window frame; her graceful, wil- 
lowy form bathed in the mellow golden atmosphere 
of the setting sun, which made her seem as some 
sweet saint, or at least so thought Arthur Byfield, 
as he stepped over the threshold of the door, and 
paused awhile, unseen by his mistress, to gaze lov- 
ingly on her. 

The street below was crowded with passers-by— 
for it was near sunset—and many a hard-working 
Londoner was hurrying to hishome. The girl was 
so occupied with singing to her bird, and playfully 
throwing it seeds, and saying ‘“‘ good-e’en”’ to friends 
who lingered a moment in their hurry on the flag- 
stones beneath, to look at Renatus Harris’ pretty 
daughter, that she did not see her lover, nor hear his 
step when he lightly glided across the room, and, 
half hidden by the curtain, stole a kiss from her 
rosy cheek, as she turned back suddenly from the 
window, to avoid the too earnest gaze of some gay 
court gallants, who were fluttering along on the side 
walk, with the party-colored ribbon knots that 
adorned their sword hilts, knees, shoulders and 
breasts. 

“ Fie, Arthur, 7 done,”’ said the startled, blushing 
girl. ‘‘ Thou shouldst not fright me thus.” 

‘‘ Nay,”’ said the lover, laughing, and his full blue 
eye danced, as he added, “I only took what was 
my own, sweet.” 

** How so, malapert,’’ answered the girl, tossing 
her pretty curls, though her face did not express 
much vexation, if the full, red lips did pout a little. 

‘* Why, Mistress,” replied Arthur, drawing her to 
a large chair, and seating himself on the footstool at 
her feet, he held her fair little hands in his and 
looked with all a lover’s earnestness up into her 
rich, dark, foreign eyes, bestowed on her by her 
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Provencal mother, until their blue-veined lids droop- 
ed in maiden shyness, and strove with their dark 
fringes to cast a shadow over the deep rose hue of 
the soft, peachy cheek; ‘‘ why, Mistress, didst thou 
not promise me the rich boon of a kiss when my 
labor should be completed ?”’ 

“ And is my father’s great organ really done ?”’ 
exclaimed the girl, clapping her little hands with 
delight. ‘Oh, Arthur!’? and she buried her face, 
to hide the blush of joy, in the close clustering sunny 
curls of his hair 

‘“‘ Thanks, thanks, Renée!” exclaimed the young 
man; ‘‘thanks, my beautiful bride, for thy sweet 
delight. Now I am sure, notwithstanding thy capri- 
cious coguetrie, with which so oft thou dost teaze 
me, that thou dost truly feel, as I do, happiness at 
thy father’s promise. Why, sweet one, when he 
told me, twelve long months ago, that, so soon as his 
great organ should be completed and accepted, thou 
shouldst be my bride, thou didst hardly deign to 
smile upon the promise, and but for the pressure of 
these pretty fingers on my cold, trembling hand at 
the time, and some sweet recollections of past even- 
tides, golden and loving as this, my poor aching 
heart would have failed me, and I would have set 
sail to foreign lands, where I might have been far 
away from my cold, cruel Renée.” 

‘‘And wouldst thou have forgotten me there ?” 
said the girl, half saucily, as she turned her face 
and rested her cheek on his head, mingling the rich 
jetty ringlets of her magnificent hair with the golden 
brown of his. ‘‘ Couldst thou have ceased to love 
Renée in those distant lands ?”’ 

‘‘ Only in a foreign grave, darling,”? answered the 
young man, looking up into her arch, wild face 
earnestly. Straightway the capricious, saucy ex- 
pression faded, on the instant that she saw his full, 
large blue eyes were swimming with feeling, and 
conscience-stricken with the recollection of how 
often she had pained his noble, loving heart with 
thoughtless coguetrée, and affected indifference, her 
lips trembled. ‘* Dear Arthur !’’ she said, and one 
who only listened to her in her common moods 
would scarcely have known her voice, it was so 
filled with rich, deep tenderness. Close he folded 
her to his breast—their lips met—and pardon for the 
past was mutely asked and granted; and the young 
summer moon that shone in on them an hour after- 
ward found them still there. The little bird had 
gone to sleep on its perch: the night air played and 
toyed with the curtain, and stole round the lovers 
caressingly ; there they sat, talking untiringly over 
the same old story—of their love and the future. 
They had exchanged characters it seemed with 
hearts, for she was quiet, gentle and subdued; he 
glad, joyous, full of energy for the future—for was 
not Renée’s future soon to be blended with his?— 
Sweet spring season of the heart and life ! 


CHAPTER II. 





- those bricky towers, 
The which on Thames’ broad aged back do ride, 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers, 








Where whilom wont the Templar Knights to bide, 
Till they decayed through pride. 
SPENSER. 





th’ unthinking crowd 

Tread thoughtlessly the sacred ground, and throng 

Beneath that holy roof, unmindful that 

In ages past Knights Templars raised the shrine 

In pious mem’ry of that blessed spot 

In Palestine—the Church of Holy Sepulchre. 

; ANONYMOUS. 

A great crowd assembled at Temple Bar, and 
jostled each other in their haste to pass through the 
arches for foot passengers on either side of the 
Temple gate, while hackney-coaches and the fine 
glass coaches of people of quality drove rapidly 
through the centre carriage-way. Not only the 
Benchers of the Temple, but all classes hurried on 
to the ancient Round Church of the Knights Tem- 
plars, to hear the two magnificent organs that had 
just been erected in different parts of the venerable 
building, by old Father Bernard Schmidt, as this 
great organ-builder was called, and Renatus Harris, 
‘*the French-born Englishman,’?’ who had been 
taught ‘‘ across seas’’ to construct these marvelous 
pieces of mechanism as well as his great elder Ger- 
man rival. 

Eight or nine months before, the Master of the 
Temple and the Benchers announced their desire to 
purchase an organ, which should be as complete an 
instrument as possible. The two great organ- 
builders, Schmidt and Harris, both sent in proposals, 
and were recommended by an equal number of great 
musicians and distinguished friends. The Benchers 
could not decide whose proposal to accept, and at 
last it was suggested that the two builders should 
each erect an organ in different parts of the church, 
and after trial that organ should be retained which 
should be pronounced by a majority of the judges to 
be the better of the two. This proposal had been 
accepted, and the two organ-builders had just com- 
pleted their work. 

This was the day of trial. The famous Master 
Henry Purcell and the great Dr. Blow were there 
as Schmidt’s friends, and were to play on his organ 
in order to display its wondrous excellence. Rena- 
tus Harris had procured Queen Catharine’s organist, 
good Monsieur Lully, who was a skillful and cun- 
ning player, and he felt sure that the foreigner’s 
witching touch would surely secure favor for his 
organ. Great musicians, great men were ranged 
on both sides, and party spirit ran high. 

First pealed out the grand notes of the German’s 
organ, for it had been placed there a few hours be- 
fore Harris’ had arrived, and was entitled to the first 
trial. Sweet Master Purcell played, and he was so 
inspired that those who had heard him often play, 
said they had never heard him bring forth such me- 
lodious sounds; and many averred afterward, that 
on that day they first heard passages of his great 
“Te Deum”? and “ Jubilate,’”? which were then un- 
written. Good old Dr. Blow stood behind this 
much-loved musician, and while the solemn move- 
ments of fugue pealed out, tears streamed down his 
cheeks, and he ejaculated what he afterward bade 
them write on his grave-stone, 
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‘¢ I was the Master of this famous Harry Purcell !”? 

Dryden stood close beside him, with his beautiful 
‘wayward wife, the Earl of Berkshire’s daughter, and 
when her poet-husband whispered, ‘‘ Only in heaven 
can Harry Purcell’s harmony be exceeded,’ she 
curled her pretty lip with an aristocratic sneer, 
though the next moment she was seen smiling 
sweetly on the composer, and talking “‘ insipid no- 
things” to him with a gracious air. Truth was, her 
husband made her feel too deeply the distance be- 
tween mediocrity and genius, while she probably, 
on her part, exaggerated her own possession of 
beauty, and the “lordly blood of the Howards’ 
which flowed pure in her veins, but not all sweet 
Master Purcell’s skill could have resolved into har- 
mony the discordant tones that jarred the life-chords 
of this ill-matched pair. 

** The Frenchman’s organ cannot equal this won- 
drous miracle of art,’”’ said some of the adherents of 
Schmidt, as M. Lully came bowing and rubbing his 
hands, to take his seat at Harris’ organ, after Master 
Purcell had finished his voluntary. 

Rich, old music pealed out; strains that had not 
been heard for years under that sacred roof. The 
life-warm current of old Catholic Cathedral music 
flowed from that grand organ, as the Frenchman, 
with skillful touch, managed the keys and stops. 
The enthusiasm of many a half-avowed Catholic 
present was kindled; and the most imaginative 
fancied the good old times had returned, and they 
almost looked to see a train of the Knights Hospi- 
tallers, in the white habit and Red Cross, march out 
of the transept up to the ancient chancel, and chant 
a litany to the blessed patroness of the church, the 
most Holy Virgin. 

The tide turned, and parties were again equal. 
Before M. Lully’s performance, it was thought no 
instrument could equal Father Schmidt’s in richness, 
volume, and sweetness; even Harris’ adherents had 
paled and trembled, but now their courage revived, 
and their earnest voices were again heard speaking 
confidently. 

Down in the interior of the church was Arthur 
Byfield with the beautiful daughter of Renatus 
Harris, who clung close to her lover’s arm, and 
looked earnestly through the dense crowd that sepa- 
rated her from her father, who was in the organ-loft 
with his distinguished friends, to see if his face ex- 
‘ pressed sternness or satisfaction. Arthur Byfield 
felt more than a mere artisan interest, but his anxiety 
was softened by the earnest and affectionate man- 
ner of his mistress, which assured him of her love, 
and made him feel tranquil and happy, even though 
the handsome Raphael Courteville, a gay gallant, and 
son of one of the king’s chapel gentlemen, stood on 
her other side, and whispered sweet compliments in 
her ear. The young gallant was fair to look upon, 
according to the taste of the times—for he affected 
in his dress all the fopperies of the day, and the 
costume of his betters. Neither the laced cravat 
nor peruke were wanting, and he was a mass of flut- 
tering ribbons from head to heel. Bows of different 
gay colors were placed wherever it was possible— 





not only his sword-hilt, breast and shoulders, but 
even his shoes were thus ornamented, and verified 
Moliere’s satirical couplet, 

De ces souliers mignon de rubans revétus 

Qui vous fout ressembler & des pigeons pattus. 

He was loud in his praises of “ skillful Master Re- 
natus’ ’’ instrument. 

“The organ of the German is like himself, heavy 
and dull-sounding,” he said, while playing with his 
little cocked-hat, which was turned up in the style 
called the ‘‘ cock-fanciful,’’ and in a manner that made 
him imagine in his vain little head that he looked like 
the beau of all beau, De Grammont. ‘“ Ah, Mistress 
Renée, your father’s noble instrument is the grander 
by far of the two. Had I the matter to decide,” he 
continued, dropping his little chapeau and leaning 
closer and more gallantly to her, ‘“‘I would make 
those beautiful eyes decide for me.” 

Arthur Byfield muttered, ‘‘ Coxcomb!*’ between 
his shut teeth, and would have given much to have 
had a chance to shake the poor little fluttering gallant 
to pieces. Another time the naughty Renée would 
have indulged in what she would have called “a 
little harmless pleasantrie;’? but now she felt too 
deeply to trifle with love, and pressing her tiny hand 
on her lover’s arm, she replied coldly but courte- 
ously, 

‘** Nay, good Master Raphael, you are too partial. 
Farther Schmidt’s organ is a wondrous instrument, 
and he is a great builder. Only last night I heard 
my father say, it would be a fair struggle and a fair 
victory, Which ever gained; for he felt he had an 
equal to cope with in Father Schmidt, and greater 
would be his glory if he conquered him.” 

Just then the crowd pushed closer, and from the 
busy hum of voices it was gathered that the affair 
could not be decided; that Father Schmidt and Re- 
natus Harris had gone to the great Hall of the Mid- 
dle Temple, with the Committee, who were to de- 
cide, with some mutual friends, the contest, and for 
the present all was over. The audience dispersed, 
and Renée, accompanied by her two gallant attend- 
ants, left the Temple Church. 

‘*Good even to you, Mistress Renée,’’ said the 
young gallant, when they reached Master Harris’ 
door, after he had stood some few minutes whistling 
to the bird who hung at the window of Renée’s 
room, in the upper story, vainly hoping Renée 
would invite him in; but sorrowing love and dis- 
appointment made her inhospitable to the court- 
gallant. ‘‘Good even, and pleasant dreams to you ; 
bright omens of your father’s success, Mistress. 
And good e’en to you, Master Burfle,” he con- 
tinued, a little spitefully, ‘ you, I suppose, feel a little 
interest in this same organ, as I believe you are one 
of the ’prentice hands.” 

Renée saw instantly the sneer intended by the dis- 
appointed youth, and before Arthur could answer, 
she took his hand in hers, saying, while the rich 
blood mounted to her temples, 

“‘ Nay, you are at fault, good Master Courteville, 
Master Byfield is a valued head workman, and dear 
friend of my father’s; so dear,’’ she added, with a 
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little exertion, for maiden modesty, not shame, made 
her shy, ‘so dear, that he has given his only child 
to him as an affianced bride.” 

Young Raphael Courteville stammered, crimsoned 
—and after a few broken words, which displayed 
more of wounded vanity than feeling, turned from 
the door, and left them. The lovers proceeded 
silently to the upper room. When there, Byfield 
clasped Renée close to his breast. 

“ Now thou art, in truth, my own dear bride,”’ he 
murmured, as he kissed off a large tear-drop that rolled 
from beneath her drooping eye-lid. ‘“ Nay, do not 
weep, my Renée, while I am sure of thy love, sweet, 
I can be patient, and wait an age. Come, cheer 
up, darling. Who knows what news thy father 
may bring? news that will set a ringing our mar- 
riage-bells.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


A grand old Hall! 

That screen of heavy oaken timber carved 

With skillful grace, was made, ’t is said, from spoils 

Of that fur-famed Armada, in the days 

Of good queen Bess. And see, the wainscoting, 

The richly carvéd cornice mounting high. 

Those windows mark—with rich emblazonments— 

Through which the sun in struggling, throws those red 

And purple golden lights upon the crowd 

Of men assembled there in council. Look— 

That grand old window in the south-west end— 

A ray of ruddy light streams from it, on 

That pictured semblance of a mounted king, 

And some who look upon it cross themselves 

With air devout, and think they see descend 

A halo on the Royal Martyr! 

Mippie TEMPLE Hatt, 1684. 

While the lovers were, with the bright hopeful- 
ness of youth and love, picturing forth an end to 
suspense, good Renatus Harris, with his old rival, 
Father Schmidt, were with the Committee in the 
magnificent Hall of the Middle Temple. Strong 
arguments were urged on both sides; but still the 
case remained undecided—as many names standing 
for Harris as for the German. 

‘‘ Listen, good father Schmidt,” said Harris, at 
last, stepping up to the old man, ‘1 have a fair 
challenge to offer. I am willing to run great risks 
in this matter, and undergo great expense—and so 
are you, I have no doubt, for it is a matter of artisan 
pride to both of us, and not one of pounds, shillings, 
and pence.” 

* Vell, vell,”’ interrupted the old German, gruffly, 
‘vat ish de shallenge ?” 

‘‘It is this,’ said Harris; “‘our organs are now, 
it would seem, as complete as the finest can be—”’ 

‘* Yah, yah!” muttered the old man, ‘either ish 
better ash goot—mein besht I ever made.” 

** So is mine,”’ laughed the good-natured Harris, 
‘but I will engage, if you will, to add to my organ, 
three of those newly invented reed stops your coun- 
trymen have given us, and which a skillful work- 
man of mine, Arthur Byfield, knows well how to 
construct. I have three now making in his work- 
room—the Vox Humana, Cremorne, and Double 
Courtel.”’ 

“Vat you call Krimmer and duble Kurt?” 


spirit of his younger rival annoyed him; he thought 
both organs good enough as they were, and no use 
of further work on them. 

‘Cremona and double Courtaud, good Master 
Schmidt,” said Dr: Ludway, a musician, friend of 
both parties, “the first means a violin stop, from 
Cremona violin; and the second signifies a stop, in 
imitation of the bass flute; and marvelous sweet 
sounding they are, I have been told. Am I not right 
in my explanation, friend Renatus?”’ he added, as he 
saw Harris smilingly shaking his head. 

““Not quite, Dr.,”? replied the organ-builder. 
“Cremorne means soft horn; and the double Cour- 
taud, or Courtel, is to imitate the double bassoon. 
Good Father Schmidt knows them well, I am cer- 
tain; and if he will engage to do it, I will prepare 
these same sweet stops for my organ, and have them 
completed in whatever time he sets, ready to stand 
another trial.” 

“A bargain! a bargain !’’ exclaimed the adherents 
on both sides. 

Father Schmidt demurred, and grumbled some- 
what, but his friends overruled his objections, and he 
consented, but was heard muttering, to the infinite 
merriment of Harris and his friends, 

“* Vat use these shtops? Both ish better ash goot ;’’ 
but no one heeded him, and the Committee ad- 
journed. 

At nightfall, when Renatus Harris entered the 
pretty bower-room of his daughter, and found her 
and Arthur standing by the window, looking at the 
gold and yellow clouds in the western sky, hand in 
hand, he went up to them, and after telling them the 
decision of the Committee, said, 

‘* No wedding yet, my children. As the solemn 
old Puritans would say, Arthur, thou must serve for 
thy Rachel a twelvemonth longer. I will be a stern 
Laban.” 

*¢ And it will be better for them to wait,’’ said the 
kind father, to himself, as he left the room; “‘ Renée 
is all too young to wed yet; she is only seventeen, 
and the gold they give me for this organ shall be 
added to Arthur’s capital when I take him into 
partnership wich me, which will be when the 
priest’s blessing makes him my son.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


O heavenly gyft, that rules the mynd, 

Even as the sterne doth rule the shippe! 
O musicke, whom the gods assinde . 

To comforte manne, whom cares would nippe! 
Since thou both manne and beste doest move, 
What beste ys he, wyll thee disprove. 

ParapDisE or Dainty DEvIsEs, 1596. 


F ull moon and high sea, 
Great man shalt thou be ; 
Red dawning, stormy sky, 
Bloody death shalt thou die. 
Op PRopHEcy. 
A twelvemonth had passed, and it was announced 
that the Temple Church would be opened on a 
week day, for a final examination of the two organs. 
The new stops had been added by both organ- 
builders, and had been heard with great delight by 
the crowds who thronged the church at every trial ; 





growled the vexed German, for the enterprising 
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but the imitations of the different stops were so exact 
on both sides, and the fine tones and rich volume so 
equal, that it was difficult to determine which was 
the better of the two. All London talked of the 
contest, and ull London thronged to hear the beautiful 
music Master Purcell, Dr. Blow, and M. Lully drew 
from these grand instruments. Excellent judges, of 
equal number and merit, were ranged on both sides ; 
and the most liberal and good-natured could not help 
admitting, with a laugh, that the old German had 
said truth, when he had grumbled out, “ Both ish 
better ash good.”’ 

Among the Benchers of the Inner Temple was 
the Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys ; and in this dilemma 
the two societies resolved to leave the question to 
his decision. Little this coarse, vulgar man knew 
or cared about the matter ; with a gross, sensual na- 
ture, music possessed no charms for him. But the 
Benchers wished to show deference to their dis- 
tinguished brother, and pay court to this bold, bad 
man, who, by force of an unblushing, impudent 
front, had lifted himself from the Old Bailey Bar to 
the office of Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
and stood in the sunlight, men said, of further 
favor. 

The morning of final trial arrived; and again the 
church was crowded with nobility, gentry, and 
commonality. The Lord Chief Justice had a dis- 
tinguished seat prepared for him on an elevated 
platform in the centre of the church, in a situation 
that was deemed best by judges for the sound. 
When he entered the church in state, to take his 
seat—though the crowd was so dense—there was little 
need of commanding the people to stand aside for his 
lordship to pass—instinctively each one shrank from 
him. In youth the Lord Chief Justice might have 
had a fine personal appearance, as his biographers 
say, but at this time he had lost all these natural 
advantages. Habits of the grossest sensuality had 
destroyed every remnant of good looks. His figure 
was bloated with intemperance; and his glaring, 
distended eye-balls shone out with animal ferocity 
from under the shaggy brows that overhung them. 
Cosily robes enveloped his disgusting body ; insignia 
of rank and office were about him; but the rough, 
frank populace could not help expressing by a low, 
partly suppressed murmur, their loathing of this 
detested man. He heard it, and as he took his seat, 
he glared round on the crowd, muttering foul im- 
precations, and clenching his fist, with a savage 
growl, which made not only women, but strong 
men shudder. 

‘‘He is monstrous ill-favored, this Lord Chief 
Justice, Arthur,” said Renée, as she shrank back 
from a sight of him. 

‘¢God help the man!’’ exclaimed Byfield, with a 
shudder. ‘He has the countenance of a devil.”’ 

‘¢You may well say that, Master Byfield,’’ said 
one Master Hubert, a scrivener and dear friend and 
kinsman of Renatus Harris, who was standing near 
them. ‘J could no more bring myself to look upon 
my Lord Chief Justice’s face, than on the Arch- 
Fiend himself. I was once brought up before him 





on a charge that liked to have proved dangerous, 
but verily, no punishment could have equaled the 
fright he caused me.” 

‘But thou didst get off, Uncle Hubert,’’ said 
Renée, affectionately. 

“Get off!’’ ejaculated the man, and then added in 
a lower tone of voice, ‘‘ Yes, girl, I escaped from 
the terrors of that man’s face, which I would scarce 
undergo again to save my life; and I shall certainly 
have the impression of it as long as I live.”’ 

Little did the Lord Chief Justice think how fatal 
the impression his rude brutality had made on this 
humble man would prove to him. Five years after- 
ward that feared and hated Chief Justice, who sat 
there aloft in all the pride and plenitude of power, 
was flying through the streets of London, to escape 
the fury of an angry and outraged populace. The 
morning after the flight of King James and his de- 
tested advisers, among them the terrible Chief 
Justice, good Master Hubert was walking slowly 
along a street in Wapping, meditating on the great 
events that had taken place, and as he murmured 
thanks to God—for Master Hubert was a pious man— 
he suddenly lifted his eyes, and saw, looking froma 
window of the Red Cow, an ale-house on the oppo- 
site side of the way, the never-forgotten face of the 
Chief Justice. He stared aghast; the man he saw 
was clothed in a shabby, half-worn dress of a com- 
mon sailor, with a large tarpaulin-hat flapping over 
his eyes; but the scrivener felt that he could not 
be mistaken, that no other man living had so detest- 
able a countenance. Quick as thought he crossed 
the street, and entered the tap-room of the ale- 
house. 

*‘ Whither so fast, Master Hubert ?”’ said one of a 
crowd of shouting men and boys, who were passing 
the house. ‘‘ Look, comrades, good Master Hubert 
is jolly on the good news !”’ 

‘‘ That ’s right, man!” shouted another; “take a 
draught of ale, it will bring a little color in your 
cheeks. Let’s all drink death and destruction to our 
enemies, if they have slipped through our fingers !”’ 

‘No, no!’ gasped Hubert; “ one has not escaped, 
for I see the Lord Chancellor now before us !”’ 

‘‘ Where!” yelled the infuriated men, as in one 
voice. 

‘‘ There !’? replied the scrivener, pointing with 
trembling finger to the cowering sailor, who stag- 
gered back under Hubert’s accusation. The mob 
seized the unhappy man; but Master Hubert inter- 
posed, and saved him from being torn limb from 
limb, and had him conveyed to the Lord Mayor’s, 
where he had a chance of receiving what he never 
gave—justice. 

History tells how this wicked man came to his 
woful end; and we will waste no longer time; for 
while we are lifting up the veil that then hung over 
the future of Master Hubert and the Chief Justice— 
so strangely and curiously blended—skillful M. Lully 
is playing a choice piece on Master Renatus Harris’ 
organ, using with wonderful effect, the sweet new 
reed-stops, and the great Chief Justice is, after a 
faint pretence of listening, fidgetting with impatience. 
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M. Lully concluded, and the great Dr. Blow seated 
himself at Father Schmidt’s instrument. Some 
little detention occurred ; and while those who were 
in the organ-loft were arranging the difficulty, the 
Lord Chief Justice, rolling his clumsy person to one 
side of the chair, said to a young man who stood 
near him, 

‘‘In God’s name, Master Courteville, tell me, 
where are the men who made these noisy instru- 
ments; instead of being paid the round sum of gold 
my brother Benchers propose, I would have them 
flayed alive for constructing such means of torture.” 

Raphael Courteville—for it was Renée’s discarded 
lover—smiled at the ‘‘ pleasantrie’”’ of the Chief 
Justice, and charmed at being noticed by the great 
man, pointed out in the two lofts, Renatus Harris 
and the German, Schmidt, adding a few disparaging 
words against Renée’s father, from malicious spite 
to her. 

The two men presented a strong contrast to each 
other. Renatus was leaning against a pillar, with 
folded arms, and his excellent countenance expressed 
mildness and sweetness. M. Lully’s seraphic music 
had charmed his very soul, and given rise to the 
most devotional feelings. His full hazel eyes beamed 
with a calm, bright light, even though they had 
looked at fifty successive years, and some of them 
years of dark, blinding trouble ; and his clear, ample 
forehead was shaded by soft, brown hair, just sprin- 
kled with what the old ballad so sweetly calls ‘the 
blossoms of the grave.”’ 

Father Schmidt presented a strong contrast to 
this quiet picture. He was a coarse, heavy German, 
quite old; but age did not sit gracefully upon him, 
for his hard-favored countenance expressed a sour, 
ill-temper, which expression was heightened just at 
the time by some cause of vexation; his hands were 
clenched, his coarse, white hair was disordered, and 
his face was distorted with rage, while his lips 
moved as though the most terrible curses were 
pouring from them, though he was too far off to be 
heard, 

‘‘Fore God!” shouted the Chief Justice, with a 
ferocious laugh, ‘ Father Schmidt, as you call him, 
is the properer man of the two. That sniveling- 
looking knave of a Harris is no man, but a calf. 
See, how psalm-singing he looks! 1’ll wager thy 
head, man, he’s one of those infernal conventicle 
rascals. But the Dutchman there is a man afier my 
own heart. Lord! Lord ! look how his eyes roll, and 
I’m sure he’s spitting out oaths as fast as his thick 
Dutch tongue will let him—ha! ha!’’—and the 
crowd shrank back at the demoniac laugh of the 
chief justice. 

By this time a messenger approached the stand of 
the judges, and, bowing respectfully, informed them 
that a terrible mishap had happened to Father 
Schmidt. Some unknown enemy had gained ac- 
cess to the church the night before, and had cut the 
bellows of his organ in such a manner that it could 
not be played upon, for no wind could be conveyed 
into the wind-chest. 

“ Aha!” bellowed out the Chief Justice, as soon 





as they made him comprehend the difficulty. “ It’s 
that rascally, sanctified-looking knave that did it, 
Ill be sworn.” 

“Who, your lordship?’ asked one of the 
Benchers. 

“Why that fellow Harris, to be sure,’’ replied the 
Lord Chief Justice. ‘‘ I never knew a saint yet that 
was not a vile rogue. Look ye, rascal,’’ he con- 
tinued, shaking his fist fiercely at Renatus Harris, as 
he walked boldly up to the platform, to deny the 
charge, upheld by Master Purcell and other good 
men of both sides, who knew his integrity. ‘‘ Look 
ye, do not speak one word; and you, Master Harry 
Purcell, hold your peace. I have decided. Father 
Schmidt’s organ is the organ for me—it makes the 
least noise. So you see, rogue Harris,” he added, 
shaking his finger at the indignant organ-builder, 
“‘ you have gained naught by your vile cheating con- 
trivances; and I promise ye, if your lumbering 
machine is not carted out, before to-morrow’s sun 
sets, it shall be broken up and burned, every inch of 
it. Yes, thou impudent, roguish knave, bless God 
for so easy a judge, and so lenient a punishment.” 

It was useless for the unjustly treated, insulted 
man to answer, or for his friends to defend him : the 
disposition of the Chief Justice was too well known 
by all present, for any one to dare to utter a word; 
and the crowd dispersed, but not without murmurs 
against the detested Chief Justice. Father Schmidt 
was informed of his unexpected good luck, and with 
restored humor promised to have the bellows 
straightway repaired, that the organ might be fit 
for use. 


CHAPTER V. 


As some fair tulip by a storm oppressed, 

Shrinks up and folds it silken arms to rest, 

And bending to the blast all pale and dead, 

Hears from within the wind sing round its head; 
So, shrouded up, your beauty disappears; 

Unveil, my love, and tay aside your fears, 

The storm that caused your fright is past and done. 


DRYDEN. 


The little party that sat round the table at Renatus 
Harris’ house, that night, were silent and sad. Poor 
Renée stole a look at her father’s face, now and 
then, and large tear-drops rolled down her cheeks, 
as she saw how deep was the expression on it of 
mortification and anger. To be accused of so un- 
worthy a trick, as that with which the Chief Justice 
had charged him, was too much for his proud, honest 
spirit to bear. True, he had much to sustain him, 
for Master Henry Purcell and Drs. Blow and Lud- 
way, with many other distinguished men, had done 
him the honor of calling at his house, to assure him 
how entirely every one acquitted him of the slightest 
knowledge of, or participation in, the wicked piece 
of spite that had been done to Father Schmidt; but 
still the sting of mortification remained and rankled, 
and he sat by the board silent, and left his evening 
meal untouched. 

Arthur looked at his mistress sadly, wishing he 
could kiss off those glittering tear-drops; and once 
when she went out of the room to give old Elsie 
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some domestic directions, he followed her, and in 
the dimly lighted passage folded her close to his 
strong, stout, loving heart, while she wept freely, 
the tears her father’s presence had restrained. 

‘‘ Nay, don’t take on so, sweet Renée,” he whis- 
pered, **no one can believe the bad Chief Justice ; 
thy father is too well known and honored for such 
an unjust charge to be credited against him; and as 
for the wedding, darling, it will soon come, and 
then we will be so happy; my Renée will never 
have cause to shed tears.” 

‘* Ah!’ sobbed the almost heart-broken girl, ‘“‘ we 
must never think of happiness for ourselves while 
my father is so bowed down. Pray God it may not 
kill him !” 

While Arthur was soothing Renée, a loud knock- 
ing was heard below, and soon old Elsie came hob- 
bling up the stair-case, followed by the heavy tramp- 
ing footsteps of men. The alarmed Renée flew in to 
her father, for in her little innocent heart she feared 
that the wicked Lord Chief Justice—whom she 
thought all-powerful to work evil—had sent to con- 
vey him to prison. Harris stopped short in his hasty 
stride up and down the floor, and demanded their 
business; while Arthur drew the half fainting Re- 
née to a large chair near the open window, where 
the fresh, soft night air breathing on her soothed 
her, and she sat shedding quiet tears. 

‘“We have come, Master Harris, on business,” 
said one of the men. ‘ My comrade here has been 
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sent from the great Cathedral in Dublin town for an 
organ, and I am empowered by the vestrymen of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, to purchase a new organ for 
their church. We have listened to your marvelous 
instrument, in the Temple church, for some time 
with great delight. We cannot either of us buy that 
organ, as it is too costly for our means; but Master 
Purcell told us you could divide it, and, with some 
little labor, make it into two small organs; if so, 
here is the sum of gold Master Purcell told us the 
Benchers would have given you, if your organ had 
been chosen,’”’ and the man set on the table a bag 
containing the stipulated gold. 

** But you have forgotten, friend,’’ said his com- 
panion, ‘‘ a very important thing. One of your prin- 
cipal workmen, Master Harris, told us this after- 
noon, if we concluded to make you this proposal, 
and you accepted it, he would do all the needful 
labor free of charge.” 

‘“ Who?—What one of my workmen made that 
offer ?’’ asked Harris. 

“T did,” said Arthur Byfield, stepping forward, 
*‘ and still engage to do it most cheerfully.” 

The bargain was soon concluded, and the men 
departed, perfectly satisfied with the arrangement. 
As the door closed on them, Renatus Harris took 
Byfield by the hand, aud leading him up to his 
daughter said in a tender, loving voice, 

** Jacob, thou hast won thy Rachel. God bless 
thee both, my children !”’ 
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BERTRAM. 
AN ITALIAN SKETCH. 





BY W. GILMORE SIMMS. 





Scene: The Dungeon of Bertram in the Castle of Leoni. 
LEonI. BERTRAM. 


Leoni. Thou sleep’st as one who hath no fear—no 
grief ! 
Bertram. As one who hath no fear; and, for my griefs, 
That they permit me sleep at such an hour, 
Would show them much more merciful than thee. 
Leoni. 1, too, am merciful—will bring thee sleep 
So deep as will shut out all sense of grief 
From thy unlaboring senses. 
Bertram. Be it soon! 
Leoni. Is this thy prayer? 
Bertram. Dost ask ? 
Leoni. Enough! . Then hear! 
To-morrow thou shalt have no charge in life-~ 
The fair sky shall reject thee; the bright sun 
Lend thee no succor—and the wooing breeze 
That sweeps so sweetly through yon window grate, 
Shall only stir the long grass on thy grave! 
Dost hear what I have spoken? Thou shalt die! 
Bertram. ’T is well! 
Leoni. No more? 
Bertram. What more wouldst have? Thy power 
To which I may oppose nor prayer nor pleading, 





Needs not my vain acknowledgment of grief; 
And fears I have none. 

Leoni. Is all sense of hope 
Utterly dead within thee? Does no dream 
Rise up before thy fancies, fraught with pleasure, 
That life prolonged may bring thee—happiest hours, 
In sunshine or in shade—such as thy bosom 
Was once most blest to dream of? Thou hast been 
A very bird of the summer, in thy flight 
No less than music. Thou couldst clip the air 
With ever glad embraces ; couldst delight 
The groves with the spring sweetness of thy song, 
And fed’st on all the flowery fields of life, 
With never satiate appetite and hope !— 
Is thy privation nothing? the great loss 
Of the things visible and glorious, thou 
Hast ever sought with such a fresh delight ? 
The woods and waters—this fair earth and sky, 
Glowing in birds and blossoms, and the night 
Proud in its starred luxuriance, and that moon, 
Whose pallid disc looks mournful through yon bars, 
As if to yield thee sympathy. Awhile, 
Her beams will gleam upon thy silent grave, 
And seek thee through the grasses on its slopes, 
And thou know nothing. 
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Bertram. Be it as thou say’st. 

Leoni I tell thee, by the morrow thou shalt sleep 
I’ the iron grasp of death. 

Bertram, One word for all !— 
Time ceased with me to-day—and in her grave 
Sleep all my earthly morrows. 

Leoni. Obdurate ! 
Yet would a prayer become thee. 

Bertram. Not to thee! 
My prayers are not for life—nor yet for death— 
And if for mercy, but to Him whose power 
Leads through the awful future, in whose shadows 
I see no sway of thine! Thou couldst not answer 
To any prayer I make thee. 

Leoni. Not for life? 

Bertram. No! 
Life were no mercy now. The light which made 
My life on earth, now beckons through the gates 
Which thou may’st ope, not shut! Thou hast o’erstept 
The limits of thy policy. Thy power, 
That smote too soon the victim in thy grasp, 
Forever lost its sway in the foul blow, 
That rather spoke the madness of thy hate 
Than made its purpose sure. For prayer of mine, 
Invoking life for me, denied to her, 
Thou wait’st but vainly. Not to mock thy power 
Do I contemn thy mercy; but that blessing 
Were now no boon to me. [I hear the doom 
Thy lips have spoken, and I welcome it !— 
Will meet it with no struggle and no prayer, 
But in such meek humility of heart— 
Not reft of every hope—which best becomes 
These bonds, this weakness—conscious that I breathe 
In thy forbearance only. Let the axe 
Be sharpened and in readiness—the neck 
Is bared, and bent already, for the blow! 

Leoni. Die in thy pride! I would have wrung the 

prayer 

From thy unnatural bosom, to deny thee; 
Would first have moved thee to the abject homage, 
That shame, as well as death, might fasten on thee, 
Defiling thy past honors; and have shown thee 
Clipping with eager arms about my knees, 
While my feet tramp thee to the kindred dust 
Which stains thy insolent forehead. 

Bertram. Oh! I know thee! 

Leoni. Thou know’st me! Well! it needs not that I 


tell thee, . 
Thy doom is written! With the sun, thou diest ! 
[Exit Leoni. 


Bertram (solus.) I will not shame his brightness! He 
will blaze 
For other seasons. He will bring their fruits, 
And cheer to song the throats of merry birds, 
And ripen yellow harvests for the race, 
In multitudinous lands; and I shall lose 
These joys, which never failed till now to gladden 
This weary heart of mine! But now their sweets 
Bring me no hope; nor, with their sweets denied, 
Do I feel loss. *T was in her love that grew 
The season’s bounty, and the glorious smile 
That blessed me in the rising of the sun, 
And cheered me in the music of the bird, 
And charmed me in the beauty of the flower, 
And taught me, in the fragrance-blessing earth, 
The way to countless blessings, which no more 
I find in earth or sky, in song of birds, 
Beauty in flowers, or glory in the day. 
My day is night: my prayer is for that sleep 


That sees no more the day from which is gone 
_ The soul’s one beauty, giving charm to all ! 
| Nor is the night which now approacheth fast— 
| Through which my feet must go—the final night, 
| Whose coming makes men falter, with a fear 
| That in the unknown still dreads the worst of knowledge, 
| Without its welcoming light! I have o’ercome 
| The natural fears of Death, who, in our youth, 
Must ever bea Terror! Doubt and dread 
| Grow passive in that weariness of soul 
| When life maintains no hope; and death puts on 
| The aspect of a friend to him who feels 
| How toilsome and how endless is the day 
| Consumed without a quest, through barren realms 
That Love has ceased to brighten with his beams, 
Or freshen with his flowers. My woes that brought 
Despair for one dread season, and dismay 
That still o’erwhelms my heart, hath also taught 
Elsewhere to seek the Comforter! And Fear 
That found on earth but Tyranny, beyond, 
Looks upward for protection. He whom Power 
Drives from the shelter of the Throne, finds strength 
In the more steadfast Altar; and the man 
Who knew no safety with his kindred fellow, 
Soon finds the need of Him, who, throned apart, 
Repairs the wrétched sorrows of the race,— 
Rebukes the injustice—from the oppressor plucks 
The scourge—and to the victim, soon or late, 
Atones for the worst sufferings borne on earth. 
Oh! Death shall be no pang, though sharp his blow— 
And loss of life—however glad before 
In beam and blossom—bring no sorrow now. 


And yet, to tread that passage of thick gloom 

Into the world of doubt! To take that plunge, 

From consciousness to the bewildering change 

Which may be wo, or apathy, still worse, 

In loss of that large consciousness, whose hope 

Clings to the soul as to its only life, 

Secure in joyous certainty of wings,— 

High powers that yield not to the outward pressure, 

And, with the will, a never-pausing progress keep 

To the mind’s best achievements. Oh! that doubt, 

Whether, in passage from the state we know, 

We rise elsewhere erect, or grow to nothing ; 

Never know waking—with one pang lose feeling ; 

Lose, with the sky and earth, all sense and seeing— 

The all that we have lived for—while the loved one, 

Most precious to the heart of all affections, 

Lies silently beside us, and we know not! 

Hushed each divinest instinct that, while living, 

Taught us, unseen, of the approaching footstep, 

And with a breath, infusing still the zephyr, 

Quickened each pulse within the trembling bosom 

With intimations of that precious spirit 

So natural to ourown. Oh! my Francesca! 

Where glid’st thou ?—through what region, breathing 
glory— 

Through what sweet gardens of delight and treasure,— 

That I behold thee not—and drink no promise 

Of what awaits me in the world hereafter, 

From the sweet whispers of thy passing spirit, 

Stealing beside me? Thou art freed the struggle, 

And, in the unlimited province of thy wing, 

Why fiy’st thou far—why bring’st me no sweet tidings 

To strengthen the dear hope that gave us courage 

When we were torn asunder—made us fearless 

Of all the tyrant might decree against us, 

Assured of that blest future which his power 

Might never enter? Wert thou nigh—about me— 
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Infusing with thy sweetness the damp vapor 
That chills this gloomy dungeon, I had known it! 
My soul had felt thy presence, as one gathers 
The scent of flowers that grow in foreign gardens, 
Whose blooms he doth not see! Didst thou look on me, 
I should not droop this hour. Oh! wouldst thou speak, 
I should not feel this dungeon—dread this death— 
That, in thy absence from my spirit now— 
Thine freed—takes on a shape of during darkness, 
That never hopesa dawn! Who comes? 

[Enter Friar. 


Friar. BERTRAM. 

Friar. My son! 

Bertram. Art thou mine executioner? 

Friar. Thy saviour rather— 
If I might execute upon thy pride, 
Thy sinful thoughts and passions, and thy fears, 
By bringing thee, in penitence and sorrow, 
To the white feet of Him who came to save, 
And perished, for thy safety, on the cross; 
Oh, son! the moments leave thee. A few hours, 
Js all the remnant of the time allowed thee. 
I would prepare thee for the terrible change 
The morrow brings thee—would entreat thy prayers, 
Thy meek repentance of thy evil passions, 
And not less evil thoughts—and such confession 
Of each foul secret festering in thy soul, 
With the due sorrows which should follow it— 
As may commend thee to the Saviour’s grace, 
And make thee fit for the Eternal Presence ! 

Bertram. Behold me then most guilty. Pride was mine, 
And sinful thoughts, and dark imaginings, 
And reckless passions, and ungracious fancies, 
And all the thousand tendencies to evil 
Which ever urge the impatient soul of man 
To heedless forfeiture of Heaven’s sweet mercy. 
What need the dark detail—the nice relation— 
The name and character of each offense, 
Too numerous for name, for recollection— 
Too foul for the now blushing consciousness 
To summon into sight, or give to speech ! 
Enough, that I have sinned—that, in my sorrow, 
I could weep tears of blood; and that I perish 
Forgiving all mine enemies—imploring 
Of all forgiveness—and of God, o’er all, 
Most doubtful of his mercy, as well knowing 
How great mine undesert. 

Friar. Alas! my son, 
This will not answer thee. Thou must disburden 
Thy heart of each dark secret. ’T is thy pride, 
And not the shame and grief of thy contrition 
That locks thy secret up ! 

Bertram. I have no secrets 
From God, to whom for judgment I must go; 
No hope from man, of whom I have no fear, 
And no confession for his ears, whose judgment 
Can do me hurt or service now no more. 

Friar. Beware, my son! This stubbornness! This 

woman— 

Francesca—who hath perished in her guilt— 
She was to thee no wife? Her full confession— 

Bertram. Ah! now I know thee! Get thee to Leoni: 
I have no secrets for thy keeping, father, 
Or thy revealing. Yet a prayer I make thee; 
Leave me to God—in quiet. 

Friar. If I leave thee— 
Thy conscience unrelieved—the truth unspoken— 
I leave thee to the enemy of man, 
Who lurks in waiting for thy soul— 


Bertram. Away! 
Friar. The curse— 
Bertram. Oh! fit for curses only—hence! 
Thou hast usurped the white wings of the dove, 
To do the serpent’s office! Who is there? 
[Enter Francesca. 


Bertram. Ah! now is Heaven most merciful! She 

comer ! 

She glides, » “orm of light, athwart the darkness ; 

I see her radiant beauties, starred by Heaven 

With supernatural brightness, and 1 feel 

The lightness of a breath that ’s balm for angels = 

Uplift me as with wings! Oh! blessed being, a 

That hallowest where thou com’st—how doth thy pre- ‘, 
sence 


Prepare me for the sacrifice. One moment ; ‘ 
I shut mine eyes in doubt! I open them, u 
Once more, to rapture! Dost thou see, old man? = 
Thy lips had spoken curses as from Heaven— . 
Lo! now, its angel ! - 
Francesca (to the Friar.) Hence, father, to Leoni. ® 
Bertram. Leoni! Can she speak of him—Leoni! , 
Francesca (to the Friar.) He summons thee! He needs ; 


thee! Hence, with speed! 
Friar. Then hast thou answered wisely. All goes well ! 

I leave thee. 
Francesca (to the Friar.) Hence! 


Send 


[Exit Friar. 


Bertram. Is it Francesca speaks— 
And speaks she of Leoni? Thou wert mine, 
Francesca—and in robes elect of heaven, 
Speak’st thou of him who was thy enemy, 
As he is mine? I tremble, with a dread, 
That tears my very heart-strings! Oh! Francesca 
Pure spirit of the purest of earth’s mortals, 
Speak, and uplift me, with a voice of mercy, 
From this dark sphere to thine. 
Francesca. Bertram ! 
Bertram. That name! 
Which still was the dear burthen of thy lips 
When thou wast mine, and mortal—still to me sounds 
As thou hast ever said it. There ’s no change, 
To eye or ear, inthee, Oh, heart! be hopeful, 
Since death makes free the living to their mission, 
Nor robs the loved one of those precious beauties, 
That fashioned thought and sense, and fiery passion, 
To one sweet frame of love! : 
Francesca. Dost think me dead, 
Dear Bertram ? 
Bertram. Dead, my Francesca—dead to earth— 
But O! not dead tome! They showed thee to me, 
Even through these grates, arrayed in innocent white, 
And robed as for a bridal with the stars, 
In pure white blossoming flowers. 
Francesca. They mocked thine eyes, 
As they have mocked my ears. ITamnotdead... 
I live as thou hast known me. I am thine, 
As still I was before; but rouse thee briefly, 
For we have little space. Reserve thy wonder 
Till we go hence in safety. We must fly 
While the dread baron sleeps. Leoni sleeps— 
Sleeps soundly! I have left his bed but now! 
Bertram. Thou! Left Ais bed but now! 
Francesca, Marvel not, Bertram, 
However marvelous all seemings be 
That check us in this dungeon. Thou shalt know 
The dark, dread truth hereafter. 
Bertram. Left his bed ! 





His bed! The lustful murderer—the foul satyr, 
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Whose very eye but taints the thing it looks on, 

Whose very breath is incense of pollution, 

Whose very touch is sin! Oh God! I hearken 

And live! He lives!... She lives! Francesca— 
mine !— 

All live! Yet hath she left his bed but now !— 

Death! death! O friend! where art thou? I had lost 

The sense of fear! I lived but for one hope— 

That the short, rapid interval of time 

>T wixt this impatient consciousness, and that 

Which made my faith assurance absolute, 

Of life with thee hereafter—would be o’er— 

With but one shock—one moment of thick darkness, 

And then all light and rapture !—and I wake, 

To feel the scorpion sting of agony, 

That tells me of the death that follows death, 

In which all hope lies buried—smothered sure 

In loss of that most precious of life’s fancies, 

Its dream of the pure angel, whit’st of all 

Above the cloudy confines of the grave, . 

Waiting with welcome! Death! O, death! O, terror! 

That I should live for this !—that thou shouldst tell me, 

Francesca, with no crimson on thy cheek, 

No gushing eyes, no husky, tremulous voice, 

That thou com’st freshly from Leoni’s bed, 

No longer fresh—yet living ! [Falis on his face. 


Francesca. Were thy fears— 
Thy dark suspicions true, O ! cruel Bertram, 
How vain were tears or tremors, conscious blushes, 
Or all the broken agonies of speech, 
To show my shame or thine ! 
Bertram. Yet didst thou leave 
Leoni’s bed butnow! Thy own lips said it, 
Nor faltered in the speech. 
Francesca, Oh! had I left 
My virtues on his bed, there had been need 
For faltering and tears. I left his bed, 
But left no living bed, my Bertram! No! 
Look on this dagger—let it speak for me! 
Bertram, It bleeds—it drops with blood. The crimson 
edges 
Gleam brightly dark before me. O! Francesca, 
I see what thou hast done—yet do not say it! 
I feel the terrible need that stood before thee, 
And comprehend the fate that forced upon thee, 
The dreadful stroke of death. And yet, Francesca, 
I would it had been any hand but thine 
To do this deed! [Covering his eyes. 
Francesca. Thy life was on it, Bertram— 
And mine—and something more to me than life; 
And in my soul, a voice that cried—‘‘ Be cruel, 
Or thou art lost to Bertram and to Heaven !? 
Thou hat’st—thou fear’st me! Ah! I see it, Bertram! 
Bertram. Hate thee, Francesca? No! How much I 
love thee 
No words may speak. Yet there ’s a deadly horror 
That shakes my frame—that seizes on my heart! 
Look how thy hand is crimsoned |—up thine arm, 
Even to thine elbow, drips the clotting current! 
God ! what a terrible stroke! Thou didst not do *t— 
Thou, once so gentle, whom a wounded sparrow 
Had brought to feminine sorrows! Thou hast wept 
The fate of the Cucuyo when I brushed it, 
To loss of wing and glitter from thy garments; 
And not a beggar’s babe, with plaint of hunger, 
But, with thy bounty, wona boon of tearr, 
Sweet as the angels weep o’er woes of mortals; 
And thou to strike this blow! Ill not believe it; 
Some other hand than thine, Francesca ! 





Francesca. Mine! 
Mine only, Bertram. Do not curse or chide me; 
Turn not thy face away. *T was for thy safety. 

Bertram. As if Death had one terror in his keeping, 
To wound a fear of mine ! 

Francesca. Yet have a thought 
Of poor Francesca’s danger. See her struggles, 
At midnight, in the darkness, with her tyrant ; 
That bold, bad man, with all his power around him! 
Hear her wild shrieks, which all refused to hear: 
How vain were all her pleadings! How the danger 
Threatened the whiteness of her innocent bosom, 
That knew no claim but thine ; and think how madly 
The spasms of fear and horror in my soul 
Impelled the deadly weapon to the heart, 
Grown viperous with its lusts—its snakes about me, 
Ready to sting with deathsome leprosies ! 
Oh! think of this, my Bertram! 

Bertram. My Francesca, 
Dost think I blame thee! ’T was a fate that made thee 
Thus stern and fearful; yet, to me, thy beauties 
Were those of meekness only. In mine eyes, 
Thy mould was still of those celestial beings 
That find their virtues in their tenderness, 
Chastened by love to purity. All passions 
Grew modest in thy presence. Every feeling 
That ministered to make thy loveliness, 
Seemed to have had its birth in angel meekness, 
That spread a hallowing moonlight at its coming, 
Making the rugged soft. How could I know thee, 
Thugterribly incarnadined by vengeance 
For any purpose! Could I dream of thee, 
Thus robed in crimson horrors, and believe thee 
The pure white thing thou wast, when first I found thee 
In groves of green val d’ Arno, singing sweetly, 
With eyes of dewy glist’ning, to pale sisters 
That watched above in fondness? Oh! thy nature 
Hath been o’erwrought to madness! May I fold thee 
Once more to this lone bosom, and remember 
The thing thou wert, but are not? 

Francesca. Let me save thee, 
Even though I lose thee, Bertram. 


Bertram. ¢ Lose me, never! 
The flight that saves thy Bertram— 


Francesca. Saves not me— 
Since thus he holds me altered—if he alters 
In the dear faith he gave me. The worst death 
Grows up before me, though we fly together, 
In these so foreign glances—in this speech, 
That tells how much he loses in the change 
That outraged what I was, and, in my terrors, 
Made me achieve the deed, however needful, 
That makes me thus a terror to his love. 
Yet must we fly. These keys undo thy fetters— 
See how they fall about thee! Rouse thee, Bertram! 
Thy hands, thy feet are free. The tyrant sleeps, 
No more to cross thy fortunes; and Francesca, 
If stained with blood, is pure for thee as ever 
In happy vale of Arno. Yet I ask not 
That thou shouldst deem me so—that thou shouldst 


love me, 
As then, in those sweet hours. 
Bertram. I’ve done thee wrong 


By this ungrateful chiding. [ will take thee, 
As all confiding to this hopeful bosom 

As when thy hands were innocently white. 
We’ll fly together. Iam thine, Francesca, 
Never to wrong thy hearing with a thought 
That love may deem rebuke. Let usaway! 
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Francesca. (aside.) Yet is the thought the shadow to 
the soul, 

Though never shown by speech. My doom is written 

In the deep horror which his spirit feels, 

At what this hand hath done. O! in the future, 

I see the icy dread—I hear the accent 

That speaks the chilled affection—forced and idle, 

As born no more of fondness. I must perish, 

In the denial of the love which made me 

At first a breathing woman. I must perish; 

Yet to the last, in loving him I cherish 

The hope, that when the icebolt falls between 

Our lives, our hearts shall reunite once more, 

And death retrieve the whiteness life hath lost. 
Bertram. Why lingerest thou, Francesca? 
Francesca. But for prayer— 

Heaven’s mercy may be yielded to our flight 

If not our hearts. Dear Bertram, let me lead thee, 

But take the dagger—I will bear the keys! 

Bertram. Oh! give it me; far better graced in mine, 

Than in thy hands, Francesca. Give it me! 

Oh, heart! ’t is my infirmity that speaks; 

But I could easier strike a host of hearts, 

Than see it in thy grasp! And yet, Francesca, 

I would not wrong thee by reproach. Thy danger 

Made the dread weapon a necessity 

Thou couldst not ’scape, and shouldst not. Let my arm 

Enfold thee ; and should danger threaten now, 

Thine eye shall see this arm more red than thine, 

In shielding thy white bosom. 

Francesca, timidly. May I hold * 

Thy hand, my Bertram? 

Bertram. Heart and hand, Francesea. [Embracing. 
Francesca. Now could I go to death! 
Bertram. We go to life, 
To love and safety, dear one ! 
Francesca, aside. Through a night, 

Where all is cloud before me, never-lifting 

Till the last cloud descends. O! love no longer, 

As once we knew it—wings and sunniness, 

With music in the pauses of the breeze, 

While leaves drop down in odors; but a love 

That chills while it embraces—and sweet accents 

That never warm to meaning. 

Bertram. What say’st thou? 
Francesca. Of cold and darkness, Bertram. 


Bertram. Soon, the light 

Will gather round us with its cheerful aspects, 

That smile among the stars; and Heaven’s fresh breath- 

ings 

*Scaped from the pestilent atmosphere of death, 

Will lift our spirits with a glad surprise. 

The bolts unclose! O! see you not, Francesca, 

How swiftly darts the messenger of light, 

As glad to do us service, o’er the threshold, 

And waves his glow-worm torch to guide us on; 

While the fond zephyr, through the yawning portal, 

Wraps us in sweet embrace, that bears us forward, 

On wings made free like his.. Come forth, Francesca. 
Francesca, faltering. Whither? 4 
Bertram. To life—from death !—Dost see? 8 
Francesca, The blessed stars! 

Bertram. Now fly we with the urgent feet of fear ; 


This velley must not holdus. To our hills: é 
There we may breathe in safety. But thou shrink’st! @ 
Francesca. The light! They see—the stars! These : 
bloody proofs— % 


Bertram, averting his eyes. And I—alas! 

Francesca. Lead where thou wilt, my Bertram. 

Bertram. Among the hills! I know where runs a 

brooklet, 

Shall cleanse thee of these stains—Jesu ! how black ! 

Francesca. How black! how black! (aside.) Alas! 

the stream may cleanse— 

The arm be white once more as when he took it, 

To wrap about his breast; but O! my heart, 

The dread impression fastened on his soul, 

Leaves only night tomine! I follow, Bertram! 

Bertram, aside. How terrible! How had she heart 

for it? 

So fearful even in her innocent ways, 

So tender still and merciful ! 

Francesca. Thou speak’st ? 

Bertram. Of the great debt I owe thee—of the struggle 
That nerved thee to this blow! And yet, Francesca, 
Would we had died before-—together died — 

Even at the moment when our lips first met, 
In love’s first sweet delirium! 

Francesca, Thou art right! 

Would we had died, O, Bertram! in that hour, 











And had not lived for this! Would I had died! 





STANZAS. 





BY EMMA C. EMBURY. 





‘* Hope springs eternal in the human breast.’’ 


‘¢ Dum spiro spero’’—while I breathe I hope— 
Oh! God be thanked above all else for this— 

The only gift within the world’s wide scope, 
Which in its ceaseless promise bringeth bliss. 


‘¢ Dum spiro spero’’—life and hope entwined— 
Grief may o’ershadow us and pain destroy 





But in our inmost spirit is enshrined 
The sweet expectancy of coming joy. 


‘¢ Dum spiro spero’’—till our latest breath 
Our human nature hath its cherished dream, 
But Immortality is born of Death, 
And bliss eternal dims Hope’s earthly beam. 
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MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER. 





BY WILLIAM ANDERSON. 
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Tue name of Martin Farquhar Tupper has be- 
come popularly known, not only in this country, but 
in America, and on the Continent, as that of an au- 
thor of great original genius, a highly cultivated in- 
tellect, extensive scholarship, and very superior 
poetic powers. He is the eldest son of the late emi- 
nent surgeon, Martin Tupper, Esq. F. R. S., who, 
after a prosperous and successful practice of five and 
thirty years, died suddenly in his sleep, of angina 
pectoris, on the 8th December, 1844, at Southill 
Park, the residence of the Earl of Limerick, only a 
few hours after that nobleman had himself expired 
in his arms, The subject of the present sketch was 
born in London, in 1810. The family from which 
he is descended, an ancient and honorable one, be- 
longs originally toGermany. In consequence of the 
persecution of the protestants by Charles V., they 
left Hesse Cassel, in 1551, and settled in Guernsey. 
They have never been below the rank of gentlemen, 
and the circumstances of the author of ‘‘ Proverbial 
Philosophy” are affluent. With him literature is not 
a profession, but a recreation, and he has done high 
honor to it. 

* The above sketch of Mr. Tupper’s literary career is 
from the pen of William Anderson, author of ‘* Land- 
scape Lyrics,’ and is copied (with the permission of the 


publishers) from Messrs. E. H Butler & Co.’s autho- 
rized edition of his writings. 











He received the first part of his education at the 
Charter House, and afterward went to Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he took the degrees of B. A. and M 
A. He subsequently entered at Lincoln’s Inn, and 
in due time was called to the bar, but never prac- 
tised as a barrister. At the age of twenty-six, he 
married, and has a fine young family of sons and 
daughters. 

Mr. Tupper’s first publication was a little work 
issued in 1832, entitled ‘‘Sacra Poesis,’’ which we 
have not had the good fortune to see. The first 
series of ‘‘Proverbial Philosophy, a Book of 
Thoughts and Arguments Originally treated,’”’ was 
published in December, 1837, and the second series 
in 1842. This work at once excited attention, and 
called forth the most favorable criticisms. It was 
hailed as the production of one who, while he 
thought and reasoned like a true sage, wrote and il- 
lustrated like a true poet. The pages of “ Proverbial 
Philosophy” are full of instruction and wisdom, and 
breathe throughout the finest spirit of genuine poetry. 
Well does the writer of this sketch remember the 
pleasure with which he first read that remarkable 
production. He was then connected editorially with 
the Metropolitan Conservative Journal, in which 
paper the first series was reviewed at length at the 
time of its appearance. In that review, the volume 
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was described as “a work abounding in rich thoughts 
and delicate fancies—in sound philosophy, and high 
moral resolutions, and which may be read over and 
over again, by the young philosopher, or poetical 
dreamer, with equal profit and delight.”” And, as if 
writing prophetically of the proud and enviable po- 
sition to which Mr. Tupper was yet to attain in lite- 
rature, the reviewer triumphantly asked—‘ Have 
we now not done enough to show that a poet of 
power and promise—a poet and philosopher both, is 
amongst us to delight and instruct—to elevate and 
guide? Do we err in saying that a fresh leaf is 
added to the laurel crown of poetry?”? The praises 
of the other reviewers were no less enthusiastic, and 
no less just. ‘‘There is more novelty in the senti- 
ments,’’ said the Monthly Review, “ a greater sweep 
of subjects, and a finer sense of moral beauty dis- 
played by Mr. Tupper, than we remember to have 
seen in any work of its class, excepting of course the 
Proverbs of Solomon. We also discover in his 
Philosophy the stores of extensive reading, and the 
indisputable proofs of habitual and devout reflection, 
as well as the workings of an elegant mind.” The 
work met with unprecedented success ; and six large 
editions of it have been sold.* The author was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in conse- 
quence of it. He had already shown himself to be, 
in Shakspeare’s phrase, ‘‘a Fellow of Infinite Wit,” 
and, we may add, of Wisdom too. The King of 
Prussia, in token of his majesty’s high approbation 
of ‘‘Proverbial Philosophy,’ sent him the gold 
medal for science and literature. The work became 
very popular in the United States. In New York 
alone, we are informed, ten thousand copies were 
sold during last year, and the work is known to be 
published in several other American cities. Its 
reputation is also great in the British colonies. 

Mr. Tupper’s next work was ‘“ Geraldine, a sequel 
to Coleridge’s Christabel, with other poems,”’ pub- 
lished in 1838; of which an opinion has been already 
expressed in this paper. The ideal plan of the 
Christabel has been well brought out by Mr. Tup- 
per, in his Segwe/; and it is no small praise to him to 
say, that the wild and original spirit that pervades it, 
is every way akin to the sublime and beautiful in- 
spiration of the great but unfinished poem of Cole- 
ridge itself. The minor poems contained in the 
volume are singularly pleasing and graceful, and 
abound in touches of real beauty and genuine feel- 
ing. Besides “Ellen Grey,” already quoted in these 
columns, the pieces entitled “The Alpine Elf;” 
“‘ Children ;”? “ A Cabinet of Fossils ;”? * The African 
Desert ;”’ and some of the Sonnets, are our favorites, 
although all are good. 

In 1839, he published ‘A modern Pyramid; to 
Commemorate a Septuagint of W orthies ;” designed 
to furnish illustrations and descriptions of character 
of seventy of the most remarkable personages of sa- 
cred and profane history, ancient and modern. 
Among them are some of the patriarchs, some of the 


* The tenth edition (of 6000 copies) is now selling in 
London; and in America nearly 200,000 have been sold. 
—American Publishers. 





ancient sages of the East, some of the most noted 
men of Greece and Rome, chiefly philosophers and 
authors, some of the Apostles, and some of the most 
remarkable personages of the middle ages, and 
downwards, in the stream of time, to the present 
century. From the nature of the work, and its 
limits not admitting of more than seventy names, 
there are, of course, many omissions; but each of 
‘the Worthies”’ introduced is the subject of a sonnet 
and brief biographical sketch. The work exhibits 
all the peculiar qualities of Mr. Tupper’s genius and 
style ; high poetic feeling, fine taste, great fertility of 
imagination, and boldness of opinion and specula- 
tion; with profound practical thought, extensive and 
varied learning, a general knowledge of mankind and 
history, and great command of language. 

In 1840, Mr. Tupper produced a pleasant volume 
of odds and ends, called “An Author’s Mind.” 
Among the contents are pieces entitled, ‘The Au- 
thor’s Mind, a ramble ;’’ “‘ Nero, a tragedy;”’ “Opium, 
a history ;”’ ** Psycotherion, an argument;’’ ‘‘ Hea- 
thenism, an apology;’? ‘Woman, a_ subject;”’ 
‘*Toilomastrix, a title; “A ppendix, an after-thought;” 
“Home, an Epic;’’ etc. Some poems of remarkable 
beauty are also introduced, with great effect, among 
the other pieces which compose this agreeable col- 
lection of ‘‘ gayeties and gravities.” 

Mr. Tupper’s next work, a rural novel, entitled 
‘The Crock of Gold,’ designed to illustrate the 
commandment, ‘** Thou shalt not kill,’’ as well as to 
show the curse and hardening effect of avarice, was 
published in 1844. It is a simple tale, very beauti- 
fully told; but nevertheless full of an extraordinary 
interest and attraction; one of those books, indeed, 
which by its wit and pathos, its deep insight into 
human passions, and its powerful delineations of vir- 
tue and crime, enchain the attention of the reader till 
he has finished its perusal, and leave behind a strong 
but wholesome and salutary impression on the mind. 
The plot purports to be the history of a poor laborer 
and his family, who, from a life of peaceful and con- 
tented drudgery, became discontented and repining, 
and were gradually involved in Sore trials and seri- 
ous troubles. The principal characters of the story 
are honest Roger Acton, the luekless finder of ‘the 
Crock of Gold,” his pure and simple-hearted daugh- 
ter Grace, her lover Jonathan, Simon Jennings, the 
murderer, his aunt Bridget Quarles, and Ben Burke, 
the poacher. The murder of Bridget by Jennings, 
is very graphically described; and the chapter 
headed ‘‘ Next Morning,” being that following the 
murder scene, is one of the finest pieces of writing 
in modern literature. The ‘Crock of Gold’? is very 
popular in America; and it has been repeatedly 
dramatized and acted with success. In this country 
it has been extensively read. 

The same year (1844) Mr. Tupper published two 
other works of fiction, in one volume each; namely, 
‘“‘Heart—A social novel;’? and “The Twins—A 
domestic novel.’? The main design of these works 
appears to have been, upon something better than a 
mere sketchy foundation in each, to introduce some 
exciting scenes, and some episodial bursts of hearty 
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religious writing; and they, more or less, illustrate, 
the one the commandment “thou shalt not commit 
adultery,”’ and the other that of “thou shalt not 
covet.” The twofold object of the author in the 
two stories—that is, the depicturing of virtue and 
vice in their appropriate colors, and that as strongly 
as possible, and the pointing the moral, of each ob- 
taining in due course its appropriate reward—is 
powerfully worked out in both; and as one of the 
most discriminating and competent critics who re- 
viewed them said :—‘‘ In every page there is some- 
thing which a reader would wish to bear in his me- 
mory for ever. For power of animated description, 
for eloquent reflection upon the events of every-day 
life, and for soft, touching, pathetic appeals to the 
best feelings of the heart, the volumes are worthy of 
a place on every library table inthe kingdom.’? The 
same reviewer says, very justly, of Mr. Tupper’s 
style: ‘“* There is a genuine, hearty, straightforward, 
downrightness about him that brings him right on 
the mark at once. His sentences are neither long, 
labored, nor parenthetical, but they are animated by 
a fine racy idiomatic vigorousness of style that im- 
presses their meaning on the mind and memory. 
He forms, as it were, a sort of half-way house be- 
tween Dickens and Carlyle. Without the regularly 
sustained power of Boz, he has much of his pic- 
turesqueness in description and his pathos; and, 
without his eccentricity, he possesses no slight por- 
tion of the full-toned energy and characteristic raci- 
ness of the author of ‘Sartor Resartus.’”? Of such 





works as these three novels of Mr. Tupper, we 
hope yet to see many more specimens from his 
graphic pen. 

His next work, published in 1845, is entitled “A 
Thousand Lines,” a little tract of but sixty pages, 
containing poems on various subjects, written in his 
most captivating manner. Thought vigorous and 
fruitful, imagery vivid and beautiful, feeling warm 
and unaffected, clothed in language, strong, hearty, 
and emphatic, or soft, pathetic, and musical, as the 
theme or the rhythm required, with an originality 
that cannot fail to be acknowledgea in them all, are 
the characteristics of the verses of this little book. 
A new version of “ Rule Britannia !”’ a stirring song 
for patriots in the year 1860, has in it a genuine fer- 
vent’ English spirit and tone, that make the very 
heart bound when perusing it. ‘‘ The Emigrant 
Ship” is indeed an exquisite little lyric, full of deli- 
cate pathos, and instinct with gentle music; and a 
sound and high-souled spirit of philosophy breathes 
in the noble and cheering stanzas entitled “‘ Never 
Give Up!” 

In appearance, Mr. Tupper is, we believe, about 
the middle size; young-looking and well favored ; 
with black hair, cheerful aspect, and cordial manner. 
Both in his deportment and in his writings, he has 
all the elements of popularity. Of the former, how- 
ever, the writer of this sketch cannot speak from 
personal knowledge, as he is altogether unacquaint- 
ed with him. With the latter he is quite familiar. 
His usual residence is at Albury, Surrey. 








The Residence of Mr. Tupper. 
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EVE’S EXILE. 





BY M&S. E. J. EAMES. 





Dip the closed gates shut back the bloom and beauty, 
Of that pure paradise whence thou wert banished ? 
When the glazed serpent ’guiled thee from thy duty, 
And the lost Eden from thy vision vanished ? 
By the archangel, were those gates so guarded, 
That through their bars no beam of light might 
wander ? 
Were all the treasures of thy home discarded 
And not one relic left whereon to ponder ? 


Didst thou lose all beneath that Tree of Knowledge, 
Whose golden-fruited clusters glittered o’er thee ? 
When through its boughs of starry-gleaming foliage 
The smooth snake thrust his gilded head before thee ? 
And with such subtle sophistry allured thee 
From thy allegiance to the voice of Heaven ? 
With false beguiling promises assured thee 
That a God’s wisdom should to thee be given! 


O, Exiled Eve ! were not the trees of Eden 
Arrayed for thee in emerald robes of splendor ? 
For thee its flowers with balmiest perfumes laden, 
Flushed with rare colors, radiant and tender? 
Came the fresh breeze its day-break anthem singing, 
With fountain melodies, at eve, to woo thee ? 
Came light and bloom, and melting bird-notes winging 
Through the palm-groves und cedar-shades unto 
thee ? 


The world was young yet—earth wore not a furrow, 
When thou wert thrust upon its soil a stranger, 

To take thy heritage of sin and sorrow, 
Through desert paths of darkness and of danger ? 





‘¢ "'T was all before thee where to choose’’ thy dwell- 
ing, 
Amidst those solitudes vast, void, and lonely; 
A mighty world ! in which thy heart was swelling 
With memories of that forfeit Eden only ! 


For the pure buds and silvery-penciled blossoms 

Of the Fair Tree of Life, how didst thou languish ! 
And bear their beauty in thy blighted bosom 

When hurried forth in still despair and anguish! 
No more to roam by the four shining rivers, 

Where thou wert wont the onyx-stones to gather ; 
And pluck the queenly lily where it quivered 

In the soft scented gales of Eden weather ! 


’T is a quaint thought ! and yet, O outcast daughter! 
Not all alone, methinks, ye left the garden ; 

One truant ray of native light stole after, 
Despite the sword of the cherubic warden! 

One wandering flower-leaf on the gale’s light pinion 
Escaped to offer still its fragrant duty ; 

While the void air of this, thy new dominion, 
Thou didst refine with part of thy first beauty: 


I will believe that blade, and leaf, and blossom— 
Sunshine and song—odors, and hues, and flowers— 
Were brought with thee from Eden’s fragrant bosom, 
To beautify this lower world of ours. 
That still they flourish as in ages olden, 
When God came down, and earth was trod by 
angels ; 
Preserved to tell us of that season golden, 
When thou wert given to be man’s pure Eve-angel ! 
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“TJ AM ALL ALONE.” 


By ‘* RAPHAEL,?? 





Not ‘‘ all alone’’—though from the room 
Familiar tones and steps have gone ; 

Though deep the silence—dark the gloom— 
Thou surely art not—‘‘ all alone.”’ 


For look around—how many a trace 

Of one, now absent, meets thine eye ; 
The book, half open at the place 

Where favorite thoughts well noted lie. 


The chair—not vacant now to thee— 
His chosen seat in hours of rest ; 
When his dear trust and sympathy 
Have made those hours so deeply blest ; 


Where in low tones he oft has breathed 
The secrets of his noble heart; 

And from the shadowy future wreathed 
A bliss in which thy life has part. 





Not ** all alone,’’ while such fair dreams 
Lend their sweet ministry to cheer; 


While memory gives such sunny gleams, 
Thy solitude can ne’er be drear ! 


And when thy heart in sadness turns 
Unsatisfied from human love; 

When thy immortal spirit burns 
For the enduring rest above. 


Thou art not “all alone!’ for Faith, 
Which gives thee courage in the strife, 

Takes from thee every fear of Death, 
And points thee to the promised Life. 


Oh, blessed one! to whom is given 
Such happy dreams—such noble love— 
Such steadfast hope in yonder heaven— 
Such holy trust in One above! 


Then lift that radiant brow and say, 
‘¢In my shut heart such wealth I own, 
That in the darkest, dreariest day, 
I never can be all alone.’? 








THE INDIAN MAIDEN. 





BY HENRY C. MOORHEAD. 





THERE is a rock on which I ’ve stood at morn, 
And hailed the rising sun; and at high noon, 
When danced his glittering rays on land and stream, 
I have been there; and there have lingered yet, 
(While up the mountains slowly crept the shades,) 
Until the last of all his myriad beams, 
Upon the topmost peak a moment trembling, 
F led to its native region of the skies, 
It is a bare and isolated rock, 
On which no tuft of moss has ever grown. 
In front, a precipice descends far down, 
Where a broad river sweeps along. Behind, 
Nature has shaped an opening in the cliffs, 
(Which look with frowning brows upon the scene,) 
To the resemblance of a lovely garden. 
There wild-flowers bloom, and scent the evening 
breeze; 
There birds resort and warble all day long ; 
There lovers meet and whisper tales of love ; 
And there, regardless of its hallowed peace, 
The slave of barbarous custom steals, at dawn, 
To slay his fellow slave in private brawl; 
Breaking the law of man, of nature, God; 
Staining the pure turf with a brother’s blood ; 
Planting a scorpion’s sting in his own breast ; 
And eal!s it by the sacred name of honor. 
Long years and centuries ago, before 
The axe and pruning-hook had there disturbed 
The wild dominion of wild-bird and beast, 
And the yet wilder Red Man; in a dark 
And stormy night, an Indian maiden stood 
On that same rock. With steadfast eyes she gazed 
Far across and down the river, as if 
She hoped, by a stray moon-beam’s friendly aid, 
(Which haply through the driving clouds might 
struggle,) 
To trace the form of some loved object there. 
So calm, so motionless her attitude, 
(Though her breast heaved like the wild waves below,) 
You would have thought some bold and cunning hand, 
From the huge rock, the statue of a Nymph 
Had carved ; and, on that lofty pedestal, 
Left it to stand, relieved against the sky, 
That after-times might see and own his skill. 
At length she moved; her arms were thrown to- 
ward heaven ; 
With mingled joy and gratitude, she cried, 
‘© He comes! he comes! Great Spirit, guard him safe 
Amid the darkness of this dreadful night !’’ 
Then passionate tears from her dark eyes welled out, 
And trilled in rivulets along her cheeks. 
By a transient glimpse of moonlight she had seen 
A light canoe leap from the shore, and toward 
Her lonely watch-tower skim along the wave. 
Is it the wind, or is it fear, that speeds 
That winged barque so swiftly ? Darkly lowers 
The gathering storm, and darkly roll the waters ; 
But-darker, deadlier far, O warrior youth ! 
The wrath of the avenger at thy heels. 
That youthful warrior was Chocorea ; 
In whom were blended, natural or acquired, 
AJ! the most cherished virtues of his race. 





In council, wise above his years, he sat 
Among the fathers of his tribe. His voice 
Rivaled the mountain torrent in its wild 
And varied eloquence ; now dashing down 
Abrupt and headlong; now, with rapid flight, 
Gliding directly toward its destined goal ; 
And now, meandering slowly to and fro, 
With murmuring cadence, soft and musical. 
Swift and untiring in the forest chase. 
He sent his arrow with unerring aim 
To stop the deer or bird in swiftest flight. 
Patient and vigilant in ambuscade, 
He seemed a wild beast lurking for his prey ; 
As deadly in his spring, as bold and fierce 
In open conflict with an equal foe. 
The torture he had borne without a groan— 
Sacred his plighted faith to friend or foe, 
As the traditions of his ancestors 
In love all gentleness, he left with joy 
The chase, the council, or the battle-field, 
To throw himself before Kazuka’s feet, 
And bask there in the sunlight of her eyes. 
Within this garden they had whispered yows 
Of love, and faith, and truth, which should endure 
Though yonder river might forget to flow, , 
Calling the moon and stars as witnesses— 
For in all times, and in all modes of life, 
And in all lands alike, the moon and stars 
Have been the lover’s chosen confidants. 

Soon sterner thoughts demand Chocorea’s care. 
A secret mission must bs sent, far off 
Among a warlike tribe of enemies. 
On him and him alone devolves the duty. 
Two moons ago he went, and yesterday 
The appointed time had come for his return. 
Kazuka all day long has watched ; and now 
At last he comes—one joyful moment seen— 
Then in impenetrable darkness lost. 
Vainly her bursting eye-balls seek to pierce 
The gloom. Not one of all the myriad lights 
Whic burn and shine throughout the realms above 
Can lend her now a solitary ray. 
But io! a mightier luminary comes; 
For, while the gentle moon and stars shrink back, 
And hide their heads behind the angry clouds, 
The fiercer lightnings joyously rush out 
To their wild revels. Briefly, yet too well, 
As flash the lurid arrows by, she sees 
Chocorea’s boat approaching, as before 
And close behind another, full of men, 
Pursuing it more swiftly still. Again 
Night throws her sable mantle over all. 

Then came an interval of dread suspense. 
And then the voice of human strife was heard 
Fiercer than all the war of elements. 
Howls of rage, yells of triumph, dying groans, 
Came mingled with the clamorous jubilee 
Of thunderbolts, and winds and waters. Brief 
The conflict, and the strife of man had ceased ; 
When thus Kazuka’s voice the darkness pierced ; 
‘¢ Chocorea! Iam here! Oh, speak to me! 
One word, one word, that I may know thou liv’st ! 
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In vain, in vain I call! he hears me not! 
Ye cruel murderers ! ye winds! ye waves! 
Speak, speak, and say what ye have done with him. 
They have no pity, and they will not speak. 
Then come, ye lightnings ! come in fiery floods, 
Though ye should melt the everlasting hills, 
That I may quickly see Chocorea’s fate, 
And know my own—for both our fates are one.”? 
Oh! there are single moments which contain 
The essence of a lifetime. Moments toward which 
A thousand hopes and fears converge to meet 
At last in one intense and luminous point, 
Moments when the brain reels with rapid motion, 
And the heart swells to bursting, and the spirit, 
Yearning for boundless freedom, knowledge, power, 
Dashes itself impetuously against 
The narrow confines of its prison-house. 
Moments which seal our fortunes for all time— 
Ay, it may be, for all eternity ! 
Such that tremendous moment to Kazuka. 

*T was but a moment, when again flashed by 
A dazzling stream of light, and her eye glanced 
As swiftly over the recent scene of strife. 
But neither friend nor foe, pursuer nor 
Pursued, nor barque, nor floating wreck was there— 
The wild remorseless waves had swallowed all. 
And when the darkness closed again, it fell, 
Not on her eyes alone, but far more deep, 
More lasting and more hopeless on her heart. 

Light came again, but only to reveal 
Her form descending to the flood below. 
A plunge, as when an anchor is thrown out 
Into the deep, and all again was still, 





Save the contention of the elements. 

Whether she had, in desperate mood, leapt down 
To join her lover in his watery grave, 

Or, with bewildered sense, had reeled and fallen, 
Unconscious, none e’er knew. But on the strand 
Two sleeping bodies afterward were found— 
Chocorea and Kazuka—joined in death 

As they had been in life. Their spirits, too, 

(So the untutored children of the woods 
Believed,) had gone to happier hunting-grounds— 
The Red Man’s paradise—to live and love 
Forever there. Nor venture thou, O man 

Of stern theology ! to judge their fate; 

Having no law, they were a law unto 
Themselves ; but tremble rather for thine own, 
Having a better guide and purer light. 


Reader! if solitude, or this poor lay, 

Or happy chance, should ever lead your steps, 

At summer eve, to that lone rock, you there 

Will meet (if there be truth in legends old) 

A great Enchantress, who will sometimes pour 

Such glowing tales of love into your ear 

That, in a transport, you will spread you arms 

And clasp—a lovely vision ; and, anon, 

Will stir your soul with martial songs, until, 

A hero grown, you will unsheath your sword, 

And valiantly do battle with the Man 

Who frowns upon you from the full-orbed Moon. 

And would you know her name who weaves those 
charms— 

By mortals she is called—IMAGINATION. 
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TO A STAR. 





BY D. H. BARLOW. 


BEAvTIFUL, beautiful star! ® 
How queenly dost thou wear thy sparkling crown, 
And from thy heights afar, 
Rain a continuous shower of silver down. 


The vast and rounded earth 
Daily thou circumnavigatest quite 
And tribes of mortal birth 
Do all in turn draw gladness from thy light. 


River, and lake, and ocean 
Reflect thy purely beaming countenance ; 
And with glad, tremulous motion 
Confess the magic influence of thy glance. 


Though storm-clouds gather o’er 
Full oft the glories of this earthly scene, 
Defiant of their power 
Thou far above hold’st on thy way serene 


Evermore at thy task, 
All times, all seasons are alike to thee. 





Nor, man-like, dost then ask 
If thou from God’s fixed laws exempt may be. - 


Far rover of the skies ! 
Nightly thus gazing on thy constant ray, 
Some thoughts within me rise, 
That haply may not fruitless pass away. 


Thou art a type, bright one, 

Of what man’s mortal pilgrimage should be ; 
Bidding his course be run, 

Like thine, all radiant over land or sea. 


Star-like, but brighter far 

Even than thou, is the pure, faithful soul ; 
Nor may earth’s vapors mar 

Its ray serene, but round it harmless roll. 


From its high, tranquil home 

It flings a beauty o’er this mortal night ; 
And pilgrim’s, doomed to roam, 

Do upward gaze, and bless its guiding light. 








THE FINE ARTS. 





THE OLD ITALIAN CONSERVATORIOS. 


Some months ago the books mentioned below* were 
handed tous. Since then we have been intending to 
notice them, and endeavor in some measure to express 
the thoughts caused by the sight of the name on their 
title-pages. With reverence we regard this name—the 
son and pupil of the great Tomaso Trajetta; and ages 
pass away while we are looking at it, and in our fancy 
we seem transported to ‘‘ the loveliest city under the 
sun.’? ‘ See Naples, then die,’’ isan old Italian saying, 
expressing well the proud love the Italians had for their 
peerless city. 

There we stand in the hall of one of those great Nea- 
politan Conservatorios that gave the key-note of music 
to the world; and we watch the crowd of young dis- 
ciples, clad in the uniform of the school—the puce color 
and white of San Onofrio, or the pure virgin white of 
Santa Maria, our Lady of Loretto. In the midst of them 
we can see the venerable form of the great Maestro, 
Francesco Durante, directing the earnest boys who sur- 
round him, in singing his ‘‘ divine duets.’? There isthe 
joyous Pergolesi, whose full eyes glitter with enthu- 
siasm, and sweet, melodious thoughts; but no one sees 
the heavy pall that overshadows his future, and which 
foretells the early broken-hearted death that awaits him. 
Beside him is the tender Paisiello, with *“* La Pazze per 
Amore,’’ yet sleeping in his imagination, There is the 
young worshiper of liberty, Piccini, showing already by 
his courageous originality, the great innovations he 
would make in the established conventionalities of musi- 
cal composition, but quite unconscious of that great time 
which was coming to him in the future, when all Italy 
would ring with the melodies of his ‘‘La Buona Fig- 
luola ;*? the stores and taverns bear it as their sign, and 
the proud donnas take from it the very names of their 
fashions. 

The serious, almost stern-looking Trajetta is also 
there; and his wonderful quickness and close applica- 
tion fortell the brilliant triumphs he will have in that 
future, when a great empress, after listening entranced 
to his “‘ Didone,’’ shall send him a costly golden box, 
containing her portrait, with a letter, saying that 
‘6 Didone’ herself presented the gift. 

Lo, the lesson is over, and the boys crowd around 
their great master; but one youth, as he lays his book 
down, presses it to his lips with rapturous reverence, 
and lifts his eyes to heaven, as if thanking God for so 
great a master and so great a composition. Does the 
Maestro see him? We are sure he does; for his eyes 
dwell affectionately on the graceful form of the boy, and 
on their lids we can almost see trembling tears—tears 
of gratification and pride. 


* Rudiments of the Art of Singing ; written and com- 
posed for the American Conservatorio at Boston in 1800, 
by Phil. Trajetta. Sixteen small progressive Choruses 
on sacred words, composed for the American Conser- 
vatorio of Philadelphia in 1828, by Phil. Trajetta. 
Eight small progressive Choruses, composed by Phil. 
Trajetta; pub. by King & Baird, 1846. Six sacred 
Hymns, with an accompaniment for the Organ; to 
which are added an Overture and five Ricercarios, mak- 
ing a Cantata, entitled ‘‘ The Day of Rest,’? composed 
by Phil. Trajetta; printed for the Author by King & 
Baird, 1845. 





The exercises in counterpoint ue examined. Per- 
golesi is encouraged. Piccini restrained, though a 
smile of half-repressed admiration passes over the face 
of the old maestro as he reads some bold, daring, but 
beautiful passage. Paisiello is commended. The stu- 
dious, excellent Tomaso Trajetta complimented before 
the whole school, and as the praises of his revered 
master fall on his ears, his lips grow firmer, his head 
more erect, and an expression of determined energy 
beams from his face; night and day will be given to 
his studies, we are sure, and fame shall be won. 

But see, the old Maestro’s eye brightens. The youth 
who kissed the ** Divina Duettos’? approaches with 
modest reverence and presents his MS. The old man’s 
hand rests affectionately on the boy’s head, and he looks 
down into his clear, full eyes with parental love. 

‘¢ And what have you for me, mio Antonio ?”’ he says, 
in tender tones, as he takes the paper. He reads the 
MS., his eyes flash fire, and his old face lights up with 
the beaming enthusiasm of youth. 

‘* Listen !?? he exclaims; the whole school look up 
with reverential attention to their Maestro. 

‘¢ Young men,’”? said Durante, ‘‘ yon have in this Con- 
servatorio of our Blessed Lady, a rival. Yes, Tomaso, 
one very difficult to overcome ; and if you do not all use 
very great efforts, in order to at least equal him, he will 
stand alone—he will be the man of the age;’’ and ag 
these words fall from his lips, his finger points to the 
slender form of the youth he had called so affectionately 
‘< mio Antonio,’?? whose downcast eye, deeply flushing 
face, and lips trembling with emotion, show how dear 
to his heart is the Maestro’s praise. 

The boys crowd around their companion with pride; 
no envy darkens their young hearts, for they are filled 
with true love for their art, and though emulation be ex- 
cited, it is a noble, not a mean feeling, and they are 
gratified that inspiration has descended upon one of them. 
Paisiello caresses him lovingly; Pergolesi seizes his 
MS. and chants his melodies; Piccini, with bold gene- 
rosity, applauds him; and the head pupil, the serious, 
good Trajetta, holds his hand in his with respectful love. 
Trajetta’s praise is next sweeter to the boy’s ears, after 
his Maestro’s; and overcome with happiness he throws 
himseif into Trajetta’s arms with a burst of emotion. 
Trajetta embraces him tenderly, and they are friends 
for life. 

But this beautiful tableau, while we are gazing on it, 
fades gradually—and now is gone ; and in its place we 
see before us a music-stand, on which are some music- 
books, and two or three of them bear the old titles of 
Ricercario¥ and Cantata, and an autograph written in 
that curious old Italian hand slantingly in one corner, 
tells us that they are by Philippo Trajetta, the son of the 
great Tomaso Trajetta, the friend and companion of 
Antonio Sacchini. 

An old English writer, on this very subject of the 


* Ricercario—an antique title in music, applied to any 
work of fancy and original invention. It was succeeded 
by Fantasia, and Fantasia in turn was dropped, and the 
word Sonata adopted. Ricercari were also composed 
for the voice, and were originally a species of Vocalises 
or Solfeggi. 
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great Schools of Naples, says, ‘‘ It is with certain men 
as with particular monuments, when we speak of them 
or merely pronounce their names, we are struck with 
the same respect as that with which we are seized at 
the sight of a fine work in painting or sculpture. The 
pleasure their works have procured us, have, as it were, 
given them a consecrated place in our remembrance.”’ 

And so we feel in approaching the subject we are 
upon; the name of Trajetta fills us with respect. We 
have no intention of reviewing or criticising his works, 
they will be used by us as a text to start from—review 
or criticise! May the shade of our own master forgive 
us for even writing such words. 

Good reader, we were trained under the direction of a 
disciple and fervent worshiper of this very Signor Phi- 
lippo Trajetta, and who regarded him as an apostle 
vouchsafed to this present time—a teacher from those 
great old masters who flourished in that golden Augustan 
age of music, the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
By this master we were taught to value the ‘‘ Divine 
Duets’’ of Durante; and oh! so often he would tell us 
the story of Sacchini kissing the book reverentially, after 
studying the duets with his pupils. 

This musical fanatic, ‘‘ our master,’’ lived only in the 
past; he never realized the existence of a Rossini, Bel- 
lini, or Donizetti. Paisiello, and Pergolesi, and Sac- 
chini, were not mere memories and shadows to him, 
they were in actual existence; their works were before 
him, and were to him almost as flesh and blood repre- 
sentatives. 

For five long years we studied under him. The dif- 
ferent systems of Counterpoint were examined and com- 
pared ; Rameau, and Lulli, and Gretry, and others were 
praised or condemned, as they approached or varied from 
his darling Neapolitan masters. The great Conserva- 
torios seemed to him still in existence. The changes 
created by Napoleon’s invasion he could not realize, 
while he held in his hands the great works composed by 
the masters of those schools, or ascended the stair-case 
to the chamber of his Maestro Philippo Trajetta, and 
lived over the past in conversations with him. 

Beautiful spring days of life to us were those five years 
of study with this eccentric, remarkable man. Day after 
day he would come to us, his thin attenuated frame worn 
out, partly by disease and partly by the ever burning, 
restless flame of an ineffectual ambition; his wild, bright 
eye flashing, his high forehead, shaded by hair of that 
golden hue so much loved by his dear Italian masters ; 
and his trembling, wasted hands clutching some old 
manuscript copy of a rare old piece, or a Solfeggio 
penned—yes, actually penned by the hands of the Maestro 
himself, Philippo Trajetta. He died, poor man! almost 
unwept, certainly unhonored and unknown, except by a 
few loving disciples like ourselves. Peace be to thy 
ashes, D. V.H. May thy restless spirit find sweet har- 
mony and repose in that other state of existence to which 
thou hast gone! 

Many years have passed since his death; and since 
then, though so severely drilled under his lessons, we 
have often ‘‘ wandered off after the idols of the heathens.’’ 
But when these works of the Neapolitan Maestro met 
our eyes, sweet thoughts of the past thronged around 
us, and we were taken back in memory to the days 
of those lessons of our youth. Nourrit, and Perelli, and 
Benedict were forgotten, and Pasta, and Parodi, and 
Lind, the objects of present emulation, faded away, 
while before us arose the forms of those great masters 
and prima donnas who were trained in the old Italian 
schools, and who we were taught in early youth to reve- 
rence; Agujari and the willful Gabrielli rolling out ca- 





pricct with delicious facility, and the queenly Tesi, and 
the excellent Faustina, and her rival, the extravagant, 
unfortunate Cuzzoni. 

How often have we labored with throbbing, aching 
nerves, to execute chromatic scales through a range 
of octaves, because our thoughts were full of Gabrielli’s 
triumphant execution of three octaves of chromatics; 
and how we wished we could have known old Porpora, 
and would have been willing to have borne with his ca- 
prices and whims for the sake of his priceless lessons. 
And then, in sweet summer days, when, with our curious, 
eccentric master at the piano, we would be singing from 
some rare old manuscript Solfeggio, which we felt 
assured Agujari’s silvery throat-notes had warbled, 
we would, while looking out into the little garden bear- 
ing a treasure of flowers, frame the prettiest visions; 
we would think of the training of those great singers, 
and fancy scenes in their girlhood—that dear little 
flower-garden, the shrill notes of the mocking-bird hang- 
ing in the adjoining yard, striving to sing louder than 
we did, and the soft balmy summer air, heavy with the 


fragrance of mignonette, Mexican vines, and jessamine, | 


all served to deepen the Italian illusion our busy imagi- 
nation was weaving around us; we would live over their 
wild, exciting debits; but ah! their lives of tempta- 
tion and sorrowful deaths we seldom dwelt on—youth 
is so hopeful and shuns ever the gloomy side. 

We know of no more delicious study than music, toan 
imaginative young person, especially if blessed with 
an enthusiastic, intelligent teacher, who can blend story 
with song, and render every lesson dear and treasured 
in memory by the apt and happy recital of beautiful 
events. The effect and remembrance of our lessons in 
those happy days will never be effaced ; and now, though 
we are breathing the sober light of maturer years, we 
have an old book of vocalises by Hasse, Porpora, Du- 
rante, Leo, and others, with which, if we shut ourselves 
up for awhile, we forget every thing, and are again 
reveling in that delicious, rosy dream-land of our youth. 

A friend said sometime since to us, ‘‘I have an old 
book on music. I met with it up in the State, at an old 
German farm-house. I will send it to you, as you will 
feel more interest in it than I do.’’? It came, and when 
we unfastened the wrappers of paper around it, what 
was our delight to find a rare old copy of Rameau’s 
System of Counterpoint. Poor old book! though its 
rules are now exploded, and though the author was a 
heretic, even in our day, it was dear to us for the sake 
of the sweet past. Then how much dearer must have 
been these books of good Signor Trajetta’s. They oc- 
cupy a distinguished position on our music-desk, and 
will be classed in our memory with the works of those 
great masters we were taught in youth to reverence. 

The golden age of Italian music was in the beginning 
of the last century. Then flourished Leo and Durante, 
with Durante’s great pupils Pergolesi, Paisiello, Tra- 
jetta, Piccini, and Trajetta’s friend, Antonio Gasparo 
Sacchini, with many other great composers. Then it was 
those great Conservatorios flourished, the brilliant fame 
of which will never be forgotten; and they are remem- 
bered by the loving disciple of music as the Portico and 
Academy at Athens are, by the classical student and 
adorer of Greek literature. These schools were at 
Bologna, Naples, and Venice. The Venitian and the 
Neapolitan schools, however, were the most celebrated. 
The Venitian schools were for girls; at the Conserva- 
torio de l’Ospedaletto, in Venice, under the guidance of 
Galuppi and Sacchini, were trained Pasquale, Conti. 
Agujari, and the elder Gabrielli. The Neapolitan schools 
were for boys; and from the most celebrated of these 
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schools, ‘‘ Santa Maria di Loretto,’? came the majority 
of those great composers who were the stars of that age, 
and made Italy the mother of operatic music. 

There were four Conservatorios in Naples, ‘La 
Pieta,’’ ‘* Gli Poveri di Giesu Cristo,’”’ ‘‘ Santa Maria di 
Loretto,’”? and ‘*San Onofrio.?? These schools had 
always two head masters, one for composition and one 
for singing. Then there were masters for every sepa- 
tate instrument. Scholars were admitted at various 
ages, ranging from eight to twenty; and were trained 
according to their natural bent, either as singers, instru- 
mental performers, or composers. After patient trial, 
if a pupil did not evince any particular talent, he was 
dismissed, to make room for others. The schools were 
always crowded; Santa Maria di Loretto contained 
generally two hundred pupils. 

At certain times the pupils had public exhibitions, 
when they sung and executed little Operas, Oratorios, 
and Cantatas, composed by themselves. They also sung 
in the churches; and the money they received for their 
exhibitions, und their services in the choirs, went to- 
ward the support of the Conservatorio to which they 





belonged. These schools were supported by wealthy 
amateurs, and from them the theatres were supplied with 
singers. From childhood the pupils were taught to sing 
in public, and lost all shyness and mauvaise honte, by 
executing difficult choruses and solos in the fine church- 
music of the day, which they sung every Sunday at 
High Mass. A celebrated tenor singer, and Maestro of 
the present day, told us, laughingly, he had never known 
fear of the public; for when he was a little boy he had 
been made to sing weekly at High Mass, so that when 
he came to appear on the boards, the novelty of a crowd 
had worn off, and he felt self-possession which is the 
great capital of a public singer, and as necessary as 
the voice itself. 

In a future number, good reader, we will resume this 
subject, and will give you short sketches of the great 
men of those schools, gathered from the reminiscences 
of conversations with our master, and our musical 
readings, that we may not forget while admiring the 
composers of the present day, what music owes to Tra- 
JETTA AND HIs CoMPANIONS.! 
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I *vz had the heart-ache many times, 
At the mere mention of a name; 
I’ve never woven in my rhymes, 
Though, from it, inspiration came. 
It is, in truth, a holy thing, 
Life-cherished from the world apart; 
A dove that never tries its wing, 
But broods and nestles in the heart. 


That name of melody recalls 
Her gentle look and winning ways, 

Whose portrait hangs on memory’s walls, 
In the fond light of other days. 

In the dream-land of poetry, 
Reclining in its leafy bowers, 

Her bright eyes in the stars I see, 

And her sweet semblance in the flowers. 


Her artless dalliance and grace— 
The joy that lighted up her brow— 
The sweet expression of her face— 
Her form—it stands before me now! 
And I can fancy that I hear . 
The woodland song she used to sing, 
Which stole to my attending ear, 
Like the first harbingers of spring. 





The beauty of the earth was hers, 

And hers the purity of heaven ; 
Alone, of all her worshipers, 

To me her maiden vows were given. 
They little know the human heart, 

Who think such love with time expires ; 
Once kindled, it will ne’er depart, 

But burn through life with all its fires. 


We parted—doomed no more to meet— 
The blow fell with a stunning power— 
And yet my pulse will strangely beat 
At the remembrance of that hour ! 
But time and change their healings brought, 
And years have passed in seeming glee 
But still alone of her I’ve thought 
Who’s now a memory to me. 


There may be many who will deem 
- This strain a wayward, youthful folly 
To be derided as a dream 
Born of the poet’s melancholy. 
The wealth of worlds, if it were mine, 
With all that follows in its train, 
I would with gratitude resign, 
To dream that dream of love again. 


i> 





YOUNG LOVE. 


Lire hath its memories lovely, 
That over the heart are blown, 
As over the face of the Autumn 
The light of the summer flown; 
Rising out of the mist so chilling 
That oft life’s sky enshrouds, 
Like a new moon sweetly filling 
Among the twilight clouds, 


And among them comes, how often, 
Young love’s unresting wraith, 

To lift lost hope out of ruins 

To the gladness of perfect faith; 





Drifting out of the past as lightly 
As winds of the May-time flow ; 

And lifting the shadows brightly, 
As the daffodil lifts the snow. 


For even life’s withered winter, 
With all its fearful power, 
Blights not from immortal beauty 
The heart’s bright passion-flower. 
I know I shall be benighted 
Full soon in a valley low, 
But beyond is the love that lighted 
The beautiful long ago. ALIcE CaREY 
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Though thou art gone I feel thy spirit near, Toclaim in ab - sence mem’ry’s bitter 


Look whereI will __ pure visions still a-rise, To paint thee pre-sent to my weeping 
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In blushing rose I see thy cheeks bright hue, In lil-ies 
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white thy marble brow I view, The zephyr’s breath proclaims thy perfumed sigh, The heav’nsre- 


the a-zure of thine eye. 








Each strain of music wakes the rapt’rous tone, 
Of thy sweet voice whose melody is flown! 

All things in nature, stars, the flowers and sea, 
Are full of beauty speaking still of thee! 
Though all the future like a desert scem, 

I love the past, it is my life's sole dream! 

And o’er the waste bright hopes at times appear, 
That we shall meet, once more again be near. 
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Curran and his Contemporaries. By Charles Phillips, 
A.B. New York: Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Few young men of the present day, who have gone 
through the discipline of a common school, and who 
began there to learn the art of speaking, can fail to re- 
member the zest with which they declaimed the bom- 
bast of Counsellor Phillips, and the glee of satisfaction 
with which they screamed out the agonized common- 
places which constituted his fine passages. In the pre- 
sent delightful volume we have the same lion, but he is 
tamed. He began unpromisingly with an imitation of 
the peculiarities of the great Irish orators, a class of 
men in whom great fertility of thought and imagination, 
and great energy of nature, gave splendor and point even 
to the worst excesses of their sensibility. Phillips, 
when a law-student, caught the manner, and exaggerated 
it into caricature at once frightful and funny; but the 
exercise of a laborious profession gradually took the 
nonsense out of him; and he is now, we believe, an emi- 
nent lawyer, pretty well emancipated from the rhetorical 
errors of his youth. Here and there, in the present 
volume, we can detect traces of the original Phillips, 
but generally the volume is tastefully as well as vigor- 
ously and eloquently written Lord Brougham, in a 
note to one of his sketches of public characters, praises 
this work as one of the best pieces of biography ever 
written ; and Phillips, not to be inferior to his lordship 
in appreciating compliment, dedicates the last English 
edition to him in these pointed flatteries: ‘‘To Lord 
Brougham and Vaux. Poetry has said, that ‘ the friend- 
ship of a great man isa gift of the gods.’ In Curran’s 
I once possessed it, in Lord Brougham’s I again enjoy 
it. To these pages, therefore, affectionately devoted to 
the Memory of the OneI proudly and gratefully, with 
his own permission, prefix the Name of the Other.’? 

The book is devoted to the description, not only of 
Curran, but of the many eminent orators and celebrities 
with whom he was on terms of friendship or enmity; 
and as the analysis of their characters is illustrated by 
extracts from their speeches and anecdotes of their 
brilliancy, the volume blazes from beginning to end 
with eloquence and wit. A prominent peculiarity of 
the period to which the volume relates, consisted in the 
union of the orator with the duelist, so that after reading 
some torrent of invective poured out in parliament or at 
the bar, we are pretty sure to be informed that the con- 
sequence was a hostile meeting. Almost every man of 
eminence as a statesman, lawyer, or judge, mentioned 
in the present work, was a duelist. It might be sup- 
posed that the custom of holding men personally respon- 
sible for words spoken in debate would have checked 
that vituperative loquacity which so strongly marks the 
Irish speeches of the period; but it appears rather to 
have increased the temptation to abuse. Every eminent 
man in Ireland had, literally, ‘‘ to fight his way in the 
world.”? Thus Mr. Toler, afterward Chief Justice and 
Lord Norbury, bousted that ‘‘ he began the world with 
fifty pounds and a pair of hair-trigger pistols.” As 
every judge had repeatedly been concerned in duels, it 
was almost impossible to have the offense punished. 
Thus Judge Fletcher, in summing up the case of Fenton, 
accused of murdering Major Hillas ina duel, said in 
conclusion, ‘‘ Gentlemen, it’s my business to lay down 
the law to you, and I will. The law says killing a 





man in a duel is murder, and I am bound to tell you it is 
murder; therefore, in the discharge of my duty, I tell 
you so; but I tell you, at the same time, a fairer duel 
than this I never heard of in the whole coorse of my 
life !?? An acquittal by the jury succeeded such a charge, 
almost by necessity. 

As an illustration of the freedom with which Irish 
orators verbally tarred and feathered each other, we will 
give a few specimens. One of the best natured men at 
the Irish bar or in the Irish parliament, was Yelverton, 
afterward Lord Avonmore. Fitzgibbon once attacked 
Grattan in his absence from the House, and Yelverton 
defended his friend in such reflections on Fitzgibbon as 
the following: ‘* The learned gentleman has stated what 
Mr. Grattan is; I will state what he is not. He is not 
styed in his prejudices; he does not trample on the resus- 
citation of his country, or live, like a caterpillar, on the 
decline of her prosperity; he does not stickle for the 
letter of the constitution with the affectation of a prude, 
and abandon its principles, with the effrontery of a 
prostitute.’? Grattan was a great master of invective, 
condensed, pointed, blasting ; and he did not hesitate oe- 
casionally to refer to physical defects in his opponents. 
He was himself a man of small stature, and unluckily 
once hazarded a sarcasm on the colossal proportions 
of Egan. The latter retorted by calling Grattan “a 
duedecimo volume of abuse’’—a biting remark which 
seems to have suggested to O’Connell his celebrated 
fling at Macaulay, when he pointed to him in the House 
of Commons as ‘‘ that book in breeches.’’ Grattan’s re- 
tort to Egan’s reply is in the high-pressure style of vitu- 
peration. ‘‘ He (Egan) says no man shall allude to him 
with impunity. Why I have no wish to go out of my 
road to allude to the honorable member, but, if he will 
throw himself across my way, I have no objection to 
tread onhim. If, however, he imagines that any thing 
like vulgar ruffianism, or paroxysms of fury are to in- 
timidate, he will find himself mistaken ; for the manner 
of that ruffianism, the folly of those paroxysms, and the 
blockheadism of that fury, are too ridiculous to excite 
serious notice.’? In the duel between Egan and Curran, 
the former complained of the disparity of their sizes, 
Curran, like Grattan, being very small in his person. 
‘¢T might,’’ said Egan, ‘‘as well fire at a razor’s edge 
as at him, and he may hit me as easily as a turf- 
stack.”? ‘Ill tell you what, Mr. Egan,’? magnani- 
mously replied Curran, ‘‘ I wish to take no advantage 
of you whatever; let my size be chalked out upon your 
side, and I am quite content that every shot that hits 
outside that mark should go for nothing.”’ 

The portions of this volume which relate to Curran 
are exceedingly brilliant, and enable us to understand 
that incomparable advocate in the whole height and 
breadth of his nature. The specimens given of his wit, 
though several of them are very pointed and sparkling, 
must do great injustice to his power of whelming a 
whole company in the flood of his mirth; but the testi- 
mony borne to his merits as an orator, as a patriot, and 
as a man, is as complete and satisfactory as the difficulty 
of the subject would admit. About half of the volume 
is devoted to Curran’s contemporaries, Flood, Grattan, 
Yelverton, Fitzgibbon, the Emmets, Burgh, Norbury, 
Plunket, O’Connell, Bushe, Clonmel, Macnally, and 
others, most of whom Phillips knew in his youth. The 
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portraits of these men are elaborately drawn, eloquent 
justice being done to their mental eminence, while 
felicitously hitting off all the minor peculiarities of their 
characters. Of Plunket, one of lreland’s foremost men, 
great as a scholar, orator, statesman, lawyer, and judge, 
much new information is given, especially in regard to 
his wit. When told that his successors in the Court of 
Common Pleas had little to do, he quietly remarked, 
‘¢ Well, well, they ’re equal to it.’? He was superseded 
in the Lord Chancellorship of Ireland by Lord Campbell, 
the biographer of the English chancellors. A violent 
tempest having arisen on the day of his expected arrival, 
a friend of Plunket remarked to him that the passage 
would make Campbell sick of his promotion. ‘ Yes,”? 
ruefully rejoined Plunket, ‘‘ but it wont make him throw 
up the seals.’? Though chiefly celebrated as an orator 
for the burning fervor of his impassioned logic, he was 
unexcelled also for his shrewdness and skill as an advo- 
cate. Phillips gives an anecdote of his defense of a 
horse-stealer in a country town of his circuit, in which 
he displayed such consummate tact, that all the thieves 
in the court-room were in ecstasies of delight, and one 
of them, unable to control his admiration, burst out into 
an exclamation ‘‘ Long life to you, Plunket! The first 
horse I steal, boys, by Jekers, I ll have Plunket !’? 

Phillips knew O’Connell intimately, and the sketch 
of the Agitator in the present volume is full of masterly 
touches. ‘* He was,’’ we are told, ‘‘ the beau ideal of 
an Irish agitator. His every movement was ‘ racy of the 
soil.’ Force, figure, accent, gait, and above all, the 
rollicking, self-assured independence of his manner, 
were all so many proclamations of his country. . . He 
identified himself with the national peculiarities; he 
stood sponsor for the perfection of the Irish peasantry, 
fed their hopes, flattered their foibles, blarneyed their 
pretensions; and every word, mannaed, as it was, in 
their own sweet idiom, went directly to their hearts.’? 
Some anecdotes are given of his personalities in the 
English House of Commons, the most felicitous of which 
is a parody of some well known lines on Homer, Dante, 
and Milton as epic poets, launched at Colonels Sipthorp, 
Percival, and Verner, and which were received by the 
House with a tempest of laughter : 

Three colonels, in three distant counties born, 

Lincoln, Armagh, and Sligo did adorn, 

The first in matchless impudence surpassed, 

The next in bigotry—in both the last. 

The force of nature could no further go— 

To beard the third she shaved the other two. 

Philips adds, in explanation of the last line, that 
‘< two of these gentlemen looked as if they never needed 
a razor, and the third as if he repudiated one.’’ 

Another poetical application almost as whimsically 
effective, was O’Connell’s allusion to the smallness of 
Lord Stanley’s adherents after a general election : 

Thus down the hill, romantic Ashbourne glides, 

The Derby Dilly carrying siz insides. 

The description of O’Connell’s manner and matter at 
one of the great Irish aggregate meetings, when he 
wielded ‘‘ the fierce democracy’”’ of an Irish mob at 
will, is one of the best passages in the book. ‘ His was 
that marvelous admixture of mirth, pathos, drollery, 
earnestness and dejection, which, well compounded, foria 
the true Milesian. He could whine, and wheedle, and 
wink with one eye, while he wept with the other. His 
fun was inexhaustible; bnt if it ever halted, then came 
out his now familiar stereotypes—his ‘ own green isle’— 
his ‘ Irish heart’—his ‘ head upon the block’—his ‘ here- 
ditary bondsmen, know ye not’—and, above all, his inimi- 





table warning—‘ dead or alive, don’t trust the Rices ! — 
and they never failed him.’’ A specimen is given of him 
at the Ciare election. Vesey Fitzgerald, the rival candi- 
date, was president of the Board of Trade, and though 
he had influence, standing, character, and probably a 
majority of the legal voters on his side, O’Connell, by 
polling tenants against landlords, and by innumerable 
rows, scared Vesey from the ground. ‘* Next day,’’ 
says Phillips, ‘‘ was a great dey for Damiel. Priest, 
curate, coadjutor, bishop—he wio, with no franchise, 
had voted notwithstanding, and he who, having one, had 
voted very often—the whole available population—the 
pure children of nature, as he called them, and some of 
them, most justly, hailed their champion as he shouted 
from the hustings, ‘* Boys, where ’s Vasy Vigarald? 
Och hone, Vasy, but it’s me that’s dull without ye. 
Righi, mavourneen ! righi, (run, darling, run,) and send 
the bell about for him. Here’s the cry for you, 


Stolen or strayed, 
Lost or mislaid, 
The President of the Board of Trade.’ 


We must conclude our citations from the volume, 
with an anecdote of Curran’s wit before a jury, almost 
equal to Dunning’s celebrated rejuinder to Lord Mans- 
field, when the latter petulantly interrupted his state- 
ment of a legal position with the exclamation, ‘‘ Oh! 
if that be law, Mr. Dunning, I must burn my law books !?? 
‘* Better read them, my lord,’? was Dunning’s cutting 
rejoinder. The judge, in Curran’s case, shook his head 
in doubt or denial of Curran’s arguments. ‘‘ Gentlemen,’’ 
said the advocate, ‘‘I see the motion of his lordship’s 
head; common observers might imagine that implied a 
difference of opinion ; but they would be mistaken; it is 
merely accidental. Believe me, gentlemen, if you remain 
here many days, you will yourselves perceive that, when 
his lordship shakes his head, there ’s nothing in it !?? 

In conclusion, it may be remarked of this volume that 
it conveys the most accurate as well as the richest and 
raciest notion of the old orators and statesmen of Ireland, 
that we have in print. One drawback on the positive 
genius implied in their speeches comes from the nature 
of their subjects. The oppression which Ireland en- 
dured, and the monstrous corruption unblushingly used 
by the government, afforded materials for pathos and 
invective which no other European country could 
present. The misgovernment was of a character to draw 
tears and curses from a block, and to speak of them at all 
was to speak of them eloquently. Their mere statement 
is tragedy. We are, therefore, but little surprised that, 
when touched by an imagination so sensitive, and a 
heart so quick to feel as Curran’s, they should have 
provoked those prodigies of execration which, in his 
speeches, blaze and burn with a vehemence so terrific. 
The exaggeration of his style, as compared with that of 
English orators, is only relative, for the national evils he 
denounced were themselves exaggerations organized—a 
kind of frightful caricature of tyranny, embodied in 
institutions. 

Romance Dust from the Historic Placer. By W. S. 

Mayo, M. D., author of Kaloolah. New York: Geo. 

P. Putnam. 1 vol. 12mo. 


The quaint title of this book indicates that American 
facts pass as readily into poetic metaphors as the facts 
of other countries; and though some may object to the 
title as affected, no Californian in reality or in desire, 
ean see the impropriety of it. The stories which make 
up the volume have the true taste of romance. In the 
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account of ‘* Dragut, the Corsair,’? unless the Doctor 
fibs a little, we have a valuable piece of history as well 
as an exciting narrative. ‘‘The Captain’s Story,’? 
should be read by every advocate who has occasion to 
argue against circumstantial evidence in capital cases, 
as it exceeds in point most of the materials he will find 
in the books. ‘ A Real Pirate’’ is a good specimen of 
the art of holding the reader’s mind in suspense until 
he gets to the end of the story, and then satisfactorily 
proving to him that he is a victim of misplaced confidence, 
in the author’s marvelous vein. ‘‘The Astonishing 
Adventure of James Botello,’? is an account of a Por- 
tuguese, making the voyage from India to Lisbon in a 
small boat, sixteen feet long and nine broad. Dr. Mayo 
narrates it as a real incident, though he seems to us to 
draw a longer bow than usual throughout the whole 
narrative. The other stories are equally stimulating, 
exhibiting the same attractive qualities which have given 
popularity to ‘* Kaloolah’’ and ‘* The Berber.’? 





The Water-Witch ; or the Skimmer of the Seas. By J. 
Fenimore Cooper. New York: Geo. P. Putnam. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

The Two Admirals. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 
York: Geo. P. Putnam. 1 vol. 12me. 


These two splendid romances of the sea conclude Put- 
nam’s uniform edition of Cooper’s works; an edition 
carefully revised by the author, with introductions and 
notes to each volume. The collection will have a per- 
manent place in American literature, and we are glad 
that it is issued under the superintendence of a publisher 
of enterprise and taste, who understands the art of com- 
bining elegance with cheapness, and who deserves some- 
thing of a patriot’s honors for the attention he has given 
to American literature. The peculiarities of Cooper’s 
genius are impressed on the minds of so many thousands 
of readers, that it is almost an impertinence to mention 
them anew; but we cannot refrain from the temptation 
of laying here the right emphasis upon his possession of 
the leading merit of a novelist. We refer, of course, to 
his mode of narrating events and developing character 
so as to create an illusion of reality, and to fasten and 
fascinate the attention by that rare art which gives to 
imaginary incidents and persons the character of veri- 
table facts, while it preserves all their enlivening ro- 
mantic qualities. His novels are full of deeds which 
approach the possible limits of human vigor and daring, 
but they are narrated with such subtle excellence in 
the management of details, and display such an exact 
knowledge of the very logic of enterprise, that we can 
conceive of the author as swearing to their literal truth 
before a notary public or justice of the peace. Such 
truth to nature cannot but be a principle of vitality, 
which will keep his works fresh and alive for many suc- 
ceeding generations of readers. 
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Travels in America. The Poetry of Pope. Two Lec- 
tures. By the Right Honorable the Earl of Carlisle, 
(Lord Morpeth.) New York: Geo. P. Putnam, 
1 vol. 12mo. 


These lectures were delivered before the Mechanics’ 
Association of Leeds, in December, 1850, and attracted 
a good deal of attention, partly from what was deemed 
their intrinsic merit, and partly from the circumstance 
that they were the production of a noble, representing 
a good portion of the “blood of all the Howards.’’ 
They have no decided intellectual excellence in thought 





or style, never rising above an elegant mediocrity of 
sentiment and expression, but they are good specimens 
of the political and literary small-talk of a sensible, 
amiable, high-toned, liberal and educated English noble- 
man, whose blood seems to have lost all of that fiery 
Norman essence which once glowed in the veins of 
his ancestors. A whig aristocrat, with popular prin- 
cipler--having a real sympathy in the intellectual and 
moral advancement of the people, and without any of 
the superciliousness of high birth—his tone of speaking 
to the Leeds’ mechanics is almost the perfection of 
courtesy. There is nothing in the lectures which indi- 
cates either the demagogue or the aristocrat; he neither 
flatters nor despises his audience ; but witha fine grace, 
beyond the reach of mere politeness, he glides into an 
easy sympathy with them, and ignores the existence of 
any social inequality between their condition and his 
own. They are Englishmen, and he is an Englishman; 
they have wit fora social chat, and he finds himself, 
when the conversation happens to light on America, the 
principal speaker. Shortly afterward, the subject of 
Pope’s poetry seems to come up, and he chats very 
agreeably in praise of some of the obvious excellences 
of Pope. The result is the present volume—a work 
which can do no credit to the noble earl’s talents, but 
which exhibits in a pleasing light his cosmopolitan 
courtesy and innate good feeling. 
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The Life of Algernon Sydney; with Sketches of some 
of his Contemporaries, and Extracts from his Cor- 
respondence and Political Writings. By G. Van Sant- 
wood. New York: Charles Scribner. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is, we believe, the first attempt at a full bio- 
graphy of the great English whig, who had the honor 
to be executed in the reign of England’s rascal monarch, 
Charles II. <A full account is given of the political 
events of the time, and the traditionary fame of Sidney 
is vehemently defended from some imputations cast upon 
it by recent historical developments. We have been un- 
able to give the volume a careful perusal, but it is 
written with vigor, and evidences a thorough knowledge 
of Sidney’s political writings, especially his neglected 
‘Discourses on Government.’? The narrative of the 
stirring events of his life is animated and elegant. 


The Alhambra. By Washington Irving. New York: 


Geo. P. Putnam. 1 vol. 12mo. 


With this delicious volume, so.full at once of Oriental 
extravagance and Addisonian grace, Putnam concludes 
his edition of Irving’s works—a collection which num- 
bers fifteen elegant volumes, and which has met with a 
success in some degree commensurate with its merits. 
Every American, who has sufficient taste to appreciate 
the charm of Irving’s manner, and the wealth of his 
matter, and who has sufficient patriotism to delight in 
the intellectual excellence of one of his countrymen, 
should possess this beautiful edition of his works. 


New Novels. Among the striking novels lately 
issued may be mentioned, *‘ The Mother-in-Law,’’ by 
Mrs. Southworth, the author of ‘‘ Retribution,’’ and 
an authoress of much power in scenes of passion. 
Appleton & Co. are the publishers. The Harpers have 
issued, in their cheap Library of Select Novels, ‘* The 
Wife’e Sister, or the Forbidden Marriage,’? by Mrs. 
Hubbach, the niece of Jane Austin, 
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their intrinsic merit, and partly from the circumstance 
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They have no decided intellectual excellence in thought 
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